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CHAPTER XXVI. 
DOLLY WINS. 


It was a busy, an unusually busy time in the always fully 
occupied household of the country doctor. An obsolete com- 
petitor had retired from an opposition practice, and Dr. Abbot's 
client’s had multiplied themselves by scores—by hundreds, even, 
it was averred. A new wing was being added to the house, and 
was to be fitted up as a consulting-room, and Dr. Leonard 
Barker had been taken into partnership, and gone into a 
residence of his own hard by. 

The furnishing and decoration of the consulting-room was 
giving Mrs. Abbot full and agreeable occupation. She was 
determined that it should be a model consulting-room, a room 
where harmony of colour, perfection of form, and delicacy of 
detail should combine to make every artistically-minded person 
in the neighbourhood feel impelled to go into it, and consult one 
of the firm of Abbot & Barker. She drew elaborate plans of 
the room, and sent them to the infallible oracles who preside 
over the “Home Decoration” department of all the ladies’ 
journals. She got stacks of pattern-books of wall-papers, and 
bales of specimens of curtain stuffs from every eminent furnish- 
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ing shop in town. And after doing these things, she finally 
decided to get everything from Parkhouse in Plymouth, with 
the result that her decision was justified by the effect produced. 

The doctor’s wife was essentially a stay-at-home woman. 
Long drives, unless they were taken in the cause of returning 
duty calls, seemed to her a pernicious waste of time. In fine 
weather she spent a good deal of time in the garden with the 
children and the broken-winged crow. 

Her house duties were onerous, and she fulfilled them ,all 
admirably, in spite of Dolly’s jeer about trimming the lamps. 
A day’s shopping in Plymouth she regarded as a serious waste 
of time, especially as Dolly could, when she chose, shop with 
equal discrimination. Now, when furniture was required for the 
new consulting-room, Dolly volunteered to relieve her aunt of 
the task of selecting it with amiable ardour. Consequently she 
was told off to this service gladly by Mrs. Abbot, and she 
fulfilled her task prudently, deliberately and well. 

“Take your time about choosing things; don’t be hurried. I 
would rather you went in a dozen days following than that you 
should take something not quite suitable, because you won't 
wait till they can send for it,” Mrs. Abbot counselled ; and Dolly 
took this counsel to heart, and did not permit herself to be 
hurried in the least. 

She easily found an excuse for letting Captain Stafford know 
that she would be in Plymouth on acertain day. The ostensible 
motive for her writing to him was to ask him if he could give 
her Mrs. Dick Stafford’s address. She mentioned the shop, and 
the hour at which she would be in it on the following day, and 
added, “I shall save a mail by posting my letter in Plymouth, 
so if you can send Lily’s address to me there, I shall be very 
grateful to you.” 

As she surmised when she wrote this, he brought the address 
to her himself, and then helped the “ poor little girl,” who was 
so “dreadfully afraid her aunt would not be pleased with her 
taste,” to choose wall-papers. They got quite intimate and 
friendly again over this work. Dolly deferred to his opinion, 
and relied on him to back her up if her alarming aunt should 
disapprove of her choice, in a perfectly pathetic manner. He 
found the work boring after a time, and then he proposed giving 
Dolly some luncheon, and taking her for a drive afterwards, 
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He proposed this latter exploit in thoughtless idleness, much 
as he would have proposed to give a child a ride on one of his 
horses, or anything else that might amuse it, if the child had 
come in his way. But Dolly was quite alive to the power of 
appearances, and knew that Captain Stafford would be made to 
feel the weight of these latter if she agreed to his proposition. 
In fact, she counted the cost of every step she took, and every 
step she led him to lead her to take, and added up the sum-total 
of what it would all come to very correctly. She did not mis- 
calculate one iota of the weight of the influence of public feeling 
as it was expressed in the faces of the majority of the people 
who knew him, and guessed at her, as he took her for this first 
ill-starred (for him) drive. She returned stares of surprise and 
condemnation with ones of easy defiance, and chatted and 
laughed up into his face with a cheerful familiarity that set 
people talking about the possibility, but improbability, of his 
being as much her property as he appeared to be. 

This first drive was but the forerunner of many. Dolly was 
so innocently regardless of the view that might be taken of her 
conduct, that (as she amused him for the time) he had not the 
heart to undeceive her, nor the self-command to put an end to 
their compromising intercourse. Before he realised what he was 
about, he was looked askance at by people who had hitherto 
cringed to him. This roused his mettle,and made him more 
pronounced in his attentions to the “poor little girl,” who had 
not a thought beyond the amusement of the hour. Then Dolly 
contrived to drop half hints as to her own and his proceedings 
at home, and to look happily conscious and perfectly satisfied 
when her uncle, who heard of these escapades too late to check 
them, spoke to her severely, and warned her of her folly. Dolly 
wrote a piteous account of this reprimand to Captain Stafford, 
impressing upon him that through what had happened she would 
probably lose the only home and only friends she had in the 
world. By the same post he received a letter from the irate 
uncle, who was a gentleman, and an honourable man, and 
who had no idea of having one of his kith and kin treated “as 
men of your calibre think they may treat unprotected girls 
with impunity,” Dr. Abbot wrote. The colonel of his regiment 
found himself forced to take unwilling notice of the unpleasant 


rumours that arose. Dolly’s own conduct added fuel to the 
1* 
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fire of these rumours, for she became ill and hysterical, and cried 
aloud for him “to come to her and take her away,” till his 
name became a household word at Plym Tor, and a by-word in 
the village. Common humanity, combined with contempt for 
all who were accusing him and condemning her, led him to put an 
end to the local scandal by offering to do all in his power to 
repair the mischief done by his want of thought. He pro- 
fessed no love for Dolly ; but if they thought he ought to marry 
her, and she wished him to do it, he would make her his wife, 
he said, reluctantly and sulkily enough in an interview with her 
uncle. As Dolly declared she would die if Harry did not realise 
the hopes he had raised, Dr. Abbot accepted the offer on her 
behalf, and Captain Stafford went forth, feeling that he had 
acted “honourably,” and that he was a doomed man. 

Dolly took care that the announcement of the engagement 
should bein the local papers the next day. She gloried in the 
position, and she took care that all men should be apprised of 
it. It was immaterial to her now that the man who was openly 
pledged to her should be cold as ice to her, miserable in himself, 
and very much disposed to shun his fellow-men. She had 
fought with and worsted the hero who had won the V.C. 
She had a feeling of contempt for him as a moral coward, who 
had been conquered by her shallow devices and false pretences. 
Her unstable fancy, indeed, in these days veered round to 
young Wyndham, who still believed in her, and who daily 
wrote long letters of passionate protestation and appeal to her. 
She showed these letters to Harry Stafford when he came to 
play the unwilling lover’s sickening part, and laughed as she 
saw how he revolted at the sight of them. She triumphed 
openly over Jane, who was half stunned by the turn affairs 
had taken, and proposed that, after the marriage, which was to 
take place immediately, they should go down into Cornwall, 
and give his “dear friend, Lady Roydmore, a pleasant surprise.” 
She astounded him by the knowledge she revealed of many 
things of which he had believed her to be profoundly and inno- 
cently ignorant. But he was bound in honour to her -now, and 
he could not go back. 

He was man enough to admit that he was caught in the net 
of his own idle, meaningless gallantries, as hundreds of other 
men have been caught. But the admission did not make him 
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one whit the happier. He knew that the majority did not 
accredit him with having been a free agent in the matter, but 
looked upon him as a cajoled, coerced, beaten, baffled man. He 
knew that he was spoken of as “having done the right thing 
at last under pressure.” He knew that Dolly was regarded as 
being more faulty than she was in reality; and he could not 
put these crooked matters straight, because every effort he made 
to excuse only accused himself more strongly. 

If he had ever been blinded by passion for her, his case would 
have been a less hard one; but he had never been even so 
much as mildly in love with her. He had, in short, toyed with 
a kitten, who had suddenly leapt upon and devoured him. The 
thought that he would have to pass the rest of his life with her 
made him curse her and himself at times. 

There was a good deal of speculation rife among those who 
did not know the man, as to whether he would not bolt before 
the wedding day; but he was resolved to go to the altar as he 
would have gone to the scaffold, unflinchingly. The sight and 
the sound of the preparations that were being made for these 
happy nuptials nearly gave him brain-fever. But Dolly enjoyed 
them, and would not spare him a single detail concerning them. 

He found himself, too, treated with cool reserve by Dr. Abbot, 
and this was as incomprehensible as it was unpleasant to him, 
for Dr. Abbot had been the one to put the extreme pressure 
upon him which had resulted in the engagement. It had been 
Dr. Abbot who had interviewed his (Stafford’s) colonel, and the 
immediate outcome of this interview had been that the colonel 
had treated him coldly, and had advised, in tones that savoured 
strongly of a command, that Captain Stafford should either 
marry the young lady upon whom and her family he had 
brought the breath of scandal to blow, or send in his papers. 
Captain Stafford had thought the whole treatment of what he 
had considered to be a mere idle flirtation exaggerated to the 
last degree. But he was in the coil, and, without sacrificing the 
whole of his career, he could not get out. He little thought 
that it was the artful misrepresentation of the girl whom he still 
believed to be guileless which had entwined him in these subtle 
chains. He little knew how audaciously Dolly had defamed 
herself, as well as him, for the sake of carrying her point. 

It was part of the expiation for his folly during this 
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purgatorial period that he had to meet Miss Herries frequently. 
The iron had entered very deeply into Jane’s soul when she 
heard the news that was so humbling and so terrible to her. 
She, of course, knew nothing of the traps that had been laid, 
and the pressure that had been put upon Captain Stafford, for 
the Abbots kept their own counsel very closely, and no local 
gossip ever reached her ears. To her it seemed that he had 
surrendered willingly, and as Dolly painted glowing pictures of 
his warmth and devotion to her, Jane was constrained to believe 
that he really did love the little mass of insincerity and double- 
dealing whom he had chosen for his wife. Indeed, what other 
motive than love for her could have influenced him, for he had 
nothing to gain, and much to lose, by what all his own set would 
regard as a mésalliance. 

Miss Herries had a good deal of courage, and she required 
all she had at her command when she was compelled to meet 
him in the Abbot family circle. That he was, though “in” it, 
not “of” it, was very obvious. All the gay frankness of 
manner which had so attracted her when she knew him first 
was gone, and in its place she met a reserved, brooding man, 
who went through his duty visits in a way that would have 
been heartrending to a more sensitive betrothed than Dolly. 

From the first, Miss Herries adopted the manner of never 
either seeking him or shunning him, a difficult part for a woman 
to play properly, when her every thought is given with tender- 
nessto aman. He thought her heartless for this, yet in this 
course which she pursued lay her only chance of safely 
keeping her secret, which, if it had been divulged, even then 
might have saved him. 

He had not written to tell Lady Roydmore of his abase- 
ment, and as she never looked at a local paper, she had not 
seen it there. It annoyed her that, as Jane had agreed to go 
and spend: a week with her at The Lizatd, Harry Stafford 
should not have responded to her invitation to be there at the 
same time. But that he would come Helen never doubted, and 
she prepared herself to see him and Jane very happy together. 
Lady Roydmore had battled with her love for him, using her 
strong common sense and feeling for the fitness of things as 
her weapons against her love. It would be quite in the right 
order of things that Harry Stafford and Jane Herries should 
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come to a fair understanding, and arrange to journey through 
life together. Helen schooled herself honestly and honourably 
to play the fair, elder-sisterly part to them both, and meant to 
be very proud of the match which she was determined should 
be made. In fact, the only feeling of anything approaching to 
soreness with regard to these people now, was that Captain 
Stafford should see fit to assume an air of indifference to the 
prospect of meeting Miss Herries, by not replying to the invi- 
tation for him to doso. It-was incomprehensible to her that he 
should not write, he who had never failed to answer her letters. 
But not even a dim suspicion of the direful truth dawned upon 
her till Jane came. 

The visit had been well timed. Miss Herries was able to 
avoid the wedding, which, as far as her feelings were concerned, 
would have been like applying a red-hot iron to an aching 
wound, The red-hot iron application may be a certain cure, but 
it is an extremely drastic measure to take, and one which even 
moderately heroic humanity may be forgiven for shrinking from, 
Accordingly, Jane went down into Cornwall on the eve of Captain 
Stafford’s wedding day, and Dolly drove her to the station, and 
talked about him and the happiness in store for herself (Dolly) 
the whole way. 

It had never occurred to Jane that Lady Roydmore could be 
anything but fully cognisant of what had been going on, and of 
the way in which these “goings on” had culminated. She 
believed that Helen knew all about it, in fact, and therefore, 
when the latter met her stepdaughter with outstretched arms 
and the words: “My dear Jane, it was time you had a change. 
I’ll give you such a happy time, my child, 1 and Harry Stafford 
together,” there was no malice prepense, no desire to give Lady 
Roydmore a startling surprise, in Jane’s reply. 

“Surely you know that to-morrow is his wedding day? He 
will have no time for anyone but Dolly now.” 

“ His wedding day! Dolly!” 

Lady Roydmore had staggered back to a seat. The few 
words she spoke seemed to be uttered in a sharp paroxysm of 
pain. There was no deception about it. If she had been trying 
to portray dismay, disappointment and chagrin that nearly 
choked her, she could not have done it nearly so artistically as 
she did in the first outburst of her surprise and distress. 
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“He has not told you? Then it’s worse than I thought, 


and he is ashamed of it all, ashamed of himself already. Shall S 
I tell you as much as I know? It’s not much, but I should fc 
like to get it over, and then let the subject drop. Shall I tell 

you ?” 

They were seated opposite to each other, by the side of a I 
warmth-conveying fire. Jane was bending towards it, holding h 
her chilled hands out to its comforting blaze. Helen had thrown it 
herself back in her chair, with her elbows and hands resting on il 
its arms. There was despondency and a vague yearning for c 
comfort in Jane’s attitude; Lady Roydmore’s expressed pros- f 
tration under a sudden blow. I 

“ Tell me,” she answered briefly. : 

“T haven’t much to tell. About three weeks ago Mrs. Abbot 
came into the schoolroom one morning and said to the children : i 
‘I have some news for you. Your cousin Dolly is going to be 
married to Captain Stafford. Be good children, and don’t worry I 
your father; don’t ask. him any questions when you see him. t 
Promise me that you will be good children, and do as I tell you? z 
Your father is not well.’” 

“ And that was all?” Helen questioned. t 

“All that I can remember. The children promised not to 


worry their father—they are moderately obedient children, and 
very affectionate. When their mother asks them to do a thing, 
they generally do——” 

“ Bother the children,’ Lady Roydmore interrupted. “Tell me 
more. Did Lou Abbot say nothing to you—offer no explanation 
to you ?” 

Jane shook her head. 

“It would have been extraordinary if she had ‘offered any 
explanation’ to me. I had never spoken about Captain Stafford 
to her. She may not even know that I know him. He has 
never been talked about at Plym Tor since I have been there till 
he was engaged to Dolly.” 

Helen stamped with impatience. 

“Engaged to Dolly! How can you bear to speak the words? 
How can you bear to think of it? ‘Engaged to Dolly!’ It’s 
revolting !” 

“And to-morrow he will be married to her,” Jane said, in a 
very low, unsteady voice. 
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“Dolly found out that you knew him? Iam sure of that. 
She found out your weakness as she found out mine, as she has 
found out Harry Stafford’s—and traded on it.” 

“ My weakness ?” Jane questioned. 

“Yes; your love for him, for you did love him, Jane. So did 
I; confess itas I do. Dear, don’t let us grudge him the love we 
have given him, don’t let us be ashamed of it. The memory of 
it may help to give him a little comfort—I won’t say pleasure— 
in the time to come, for he will have little besides ‘memory’ to 
comfort him, I fear. I shall never feel pain at anyone’s down- 
fall, not even my own, after this. Other people will pzty him. 
Fancy anyone in the world daring to feel ‘pity’ for Harry 
Stafford.” 

“You're taking it for granted that he is not fond of her. Yet 
if he isn’t, why should he marry her ?” 

“ Don’t ask ‘ why’ in a case like this, and don’t expect me to 
be reasonable; and above all don’t take up the long-suffering 
tone of hoping for the best, Jane. Say out what you think 
about it—to me, at least” 

“ Ah, that I won’t even say to myself. If I said what I 
thought, I should never like to look Dolly’s husband in the face 
again, poor fellow.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
“OWNING UP.” 


THE wedding was a sorry sight. Even Dolly—though it con- 
solidated her triumph—saw that it was the sorriest spectacle of 
the kind that she had ever seen or read of. Her uncle and aunt 
had given her a handsome and liberal outfit, but they had 
steadily refused to allow her to wear anything but her sombre 
travelling-dress at the ceremony. There were no bridesmaids, 
there were no guests, no wedding breakfast, no string of white- 
horsed carriages, no pealing of marriage bells. The bridegroom 
had acquiesced heartily and gratefully in the suggestion of the 
bride’s people that everything should be conducted in the 
simplest, quietest, least ostentatious way. Miss Abbot first 
fawned, and then fought for her wedding being made the 
occasion of a festive function. But neither fawning nor fighting 
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availed her. Dr. Abbot, for the first time in his life, wrapped 
himself up in an atmosphere of chilling reserve, and even his 
more emotional wife declined to either sympathise or argue with 
Dolly, when the latter tearfully declared that it “ was a shame, 
and of a piece with the way she had been treated all along,” 
that she should be shorn of the glory of a show wedding. 

Her opportunities of trying to goad Captain Stafford into 
fighting this battle for her had been singularly few, and her 
efforts singularly unsuccessful. After paying his betrothed a 
few miserable duty visits, he had got leave and gone up to 
town, from whence he only returned on the eve of the wedding. 
Even then he restrained all lover-like ardour, and made no 
attempt to see his bride until he met her in the church on the 
following day. 

“It was more like a funeral than a wedding,” the butt-woman, 
who was the sole spectator of the ceremony, with the exception 
of the bride’s uncle and aunt, told her friends afterwards. “ Mrs. 
Abbot cried the whole time; the doctor looked black ; and the 
bridegroom looked fitter to step into his coffin than to be tlie 
husband of pretty Miss Dolly. As for pretty Miss Dolly herself, 
she held her head higher than ever, and had a colour like a wax- 
doll.” 

There was a cold leave-taking at the lych-gate presently, and 
then Captain and Mrs. Stafford stepped into the carriage which 
had brought the bridegroom out, and were driven back to 
Plymouth. It was not a cheerful drive, for the influences of a 
depressingly damp day were upon Dolly by this time; and 
finding that her newly-made husband was engrossed in deep and 
apparently dark thought, she relapsed into silence herself, and, 
lying back in her corner, began to build an airy castle of pleasure, 
founded on what hearsay had told her of the doings of the 
pretty young wives of other military men who happened to be 
well off. 

Suddenly it occurred to her that she had not seen any labels 
put upon her luggage, and she broke the silence suddenly by 
sitting up and asking : 

“Where are we going, Harry ?” 

“T told you the other day that I had taken a house in Stoke 
for six moriths, . I hope you will like it. I-tried to consult your 
uncle about it, but he——” ; 
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He paused abruptly, with a burning recollection of Dr. Abbot’s 
reply, which had been to the effect that the future arrangements 
of Captain Stafford and his wife were matters of profound 
indifference to him. 

“But I mean where are we going first—for our honeymoon ?” 

“To the house I spoke of in Stoke.” 

“Good gracious, how dull! Why won’t you take me some- 
where nice, Harry? I thought, of course, you’d take me to 
London. And why didn’t you consult me instead of consulting 
my sulky old bear of an uncle?” 

He disregarded the first part of her speech, and dealt only 
with the second in his answer. 

“Look here, Dolly, I want the truth from you. What has 
made your uncle change from the genial, jolly fellow he was to 
the rather insolent bear he has become—to me, at least? I 
acceded to his demands when he rather authoritatively ordered 
that you and I should become engaged, but he has never been the 
same to me since. He treats me—well, confound him, as I 
have never been treated by any man before.” He turned his 
head and looked intently into her eyes, which shifted uneasily 
under his gaze, and then he added quietly, “ You know the 
reason, and are probably at the bottom of it. You may as well 
tell me what it is, for I shall find out.” 

Dolly stripped her left hand glove off impatiently, and looked 
for moral support at her wedding-ring and the half-hoop of large 
diamonds which guarded it. The sight of these gave her confi- 
dence. She was the “wife” of the man who was suspicious of 
her integrity, and his “wife” she would remain, to be externally 
honoured by him and the world, remain unless she was ever silly 
enough to do something rash and forfeit the position. Fortified 
by this reflection, and being perfectly indifferent to what he 
thought of her now, she said, with calm defiance : 

“If you want to know the reason of uncle’s airs I will tell 
you ; but I think you had better not want to know.” 

“T shall ask him ; he will at least give me a straightforward 
answer.” 

She laughed. 

“ Before he gave it he might say something you didn’t like, so 
I'll spare your feelings. Well, the fact is, when they fell upon 
me and bullied me for having been ‘indiscreet enough’ to go 
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for long walks and drives into the country with you, and for 
getting myself ‘talked about,’ I told them that you had been 
‘indiscreet enough to ask me to elope with you, and then uncle 
swore that you should marry me openly, and called you names.” 

“You falsely accused me of proposing a_ clandestine 
marriage.” 

“T don’t see much harm in that.” 

“Tf you like to put it in that way—yes.” 

He flung himself back in the carriage, and covered his face 
with his hands in a vain endeavour to shut out the vista that 
stretched before him, along which he would have to go with this 
woman beside him as his wife. She looked at him for a few 
seconds half with curiosity, half with contempt ; then she said: 

“What does it matter? If you’re annoyed with them, we can 
easily drop uncle and aunt. / never want to see them again.” 

But he did not answer her, nor did he speak again until the 
carriage stopped at the entrance to the turnished house which he 
had taken to be his first married home. 

The repulsion he had felt for her previously was as nothing 
compared to that which consumed him now, when he heard 
from her own lips how he had _ been entrapped, tricked, deceived 
and defrauded by her. Looking at her young, fair face, her well- 
opened innocent blue eyes, and the almost childish lines of her 
supple little figure, he felt his whole soul rise in revolt against 
the whited sepulchre which concealed such a scheming soul. 
That she was false, vain, heartless and intensely selfish he had 
discerned with fatal perspicacity from the day he had become 
engaged to her; but that she had stooped to a lie to entrap him 
was more than he had bargained for. 

It was all up with any hope of happiness arising out of this 
luckless, loveless, lamentable marriage. The most he could do 
for her and himself was to vow that he would always treat her 
in a way that might hoodwink all who knew him into supposing 
that he honoured her. But simultaneously with this vow he 
breathed a prayer, which was that no child of hers might ever 
call him father. 

“The first thing you will do to-morrow will be to write to 
your uncle and make it clear to him that you accused me 
falsely,” was the first command he laid upon his newly-made 
wife, and Dolly rebelled against it. 
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“T don’t feel like doing it a bit; what does it matter what he 
thinks of you now? We're married and there’s an end of it.” 

“It matters this much to me, that I don’t choose that Dr. 
Abbot shall think I played an underhand game any longer. 
Youcan explain your misstatement away in any way you like, 
only let him know that it was one.” 

“ You may tell him if you like.” 

“Don’t you understand that would not be the same thing ?” 

“T think you are making a fuss about nothing,” she retorted 
contemptuously. “We need never see anything more of the 
Abbots ; it won’t do us any good to keep in with them, and it 
won't do us any harm if they don’t think very highly of us. I 
don’t see why you need care.” 

“Have you no gratitude, to say nothing of natural affec- 
tion ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t worry me about them any more. I would rather write 
the letter half-a-dozen times than hear so much about it.” 

“Then I trust to you to write it to-morrow,” he said. 

Dolly’s first disappointment in her married life was, as has 
been told, being “defrauded,” as she considered it, of her honey- 
moon trip. Her second was that her husband had taken a 
house outside, like any “ commonplace civilian,” instead of getting 
married quarters. Dolly had indulged in visions of becoming 
the idolised queen of a military sa/on, and of making every man 
who frequented it, from the colonel down to the youngest 
subaltern, dangerously in love with her. The women would then 
be proportionately jealous of her, and her cup of bliss would be 
full. She had also intended to generously show herself a good 
deal in the barrack square and on the tennis-ground in ever- 
varying, beautifully-built frocks and costumes. But these visions 
were rudely dispelled by the reality. The ladies of the regiment 
called upon her, it is true, but they did it with a want of spon- 
taneity and a lack of enthusiasm that told its own cruelly lucid 
tale of her being a little off colour. Captain Stafford had, in 
fact, done himself and his wife an evil social turn by perpe- 
trating his matrimonial mistake in the quiet, secretive manner in 
which he had made it. Men would have obliterated the dimming 
shadow of apparent secrecy from their minds readily enough, 
but gentle woman would insist on asking, “Qu dono?” at 
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every opportunity ; and there was no reason to give, or rather 
no reason was given. 

Captain and Mrs. Stafford returned all the calls that were 
paid to them, with punctilious promptitude. It was a period to 
be lived through, and Harry Stafford lived through it as fast as 
he could. He saw and felt tiny shades in manner and thorns 
in speech that passed unnoticed before Dolly’s supercilious eyes, 
and fell unheeded on her indifferent ears. If he had been blessed 
with one grain of love for her, it would have increased and 
multiplied during this period, for Dolly was, from the artistic 
point of view, a perfect study. Secure in the possession of a 
husband who was coveted by every girl who knew him, of dresses 
that were coveted by every woman who saw them, of unfaded 
youth, of a face and form that were easily arranged into beauty, 
and of a temperament that never allowed its owner to be 
flurried, hurried, disconcerted or put into a round hole when a 
square one suited her better, Dolly “fetched” so much admiring 
attention from the majority of men that it was incomprehensible 
to her that her husband should remain in the minority. 

He felt sorry for himself that he should be unable to be as 
other men in this respect. If he could only have blotted out 
the memory of her multifarious deceptions from his mind, and 
started afresh, taking her as she seemed to be, and was, at this 
time, he would have been an infinitely happier man. But he 
could not bury his unsavoury dead. He was perpetually re- 
membering that just “so and so” had Dolly looked and spoken 
when she had been leading him on to make himself the idiot he 
was now ready to proclaim himself. 

The remembrance of the falsehood she had told her uncle 
stood between him and any tender thoughts of her. He saw 
trickery in all her words and deeds, and fancied that she was as 
transparent a fraud to others as he had himself discovered her 
to be. Altogether, the outlook at the commencement of life 
with his wild flower was as discouraging as his worst enemy 
could have wished it to be. 
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THE HONOURABLE JANE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ONLY A MAN! 


BotH Lady Roydmore and Jane were under the spell which 
draws women irresistibly within the radius wherein sights and 
sounds that are odious to them are rife. Each knew that the 
sight of Captain Stafford, cither happy or miserable, in his new 
and honourable estate of matrimony would be grievous to them. 
Yet this knowledge did not prevent either of them from doing 
all in their respective powers to work their way back to Ply- 
mouth, with an appearance of ease, and in the natural sequence 
of things. 

Forgetful of the disinclination she had once felt for Jane’s 
companionship and continual presence, and regardless of all the 
excellent reasons she had once assigned for not asking for it, 
Helen now exerted all her powers of persuasion, pleading and 
argument to induce her stepdaughter to stay with her altogether, 
instead of going back to the flat drudgery of a governess’ life. 
But Jane preferred the flat drudgery to the possibility of being 
at some future time merely a tolerated fixture in Lady Royd- 
more’s establishment. 

“T should have to ask you for things just as if I were ten years 
old ; and the day would come when it would bore you to have 
to supply all my little wants. I shall stay where I am until the 
little Abbots don’t want me any longer, or until it occurs to 
Florence to let me have some of my own money—” 

“Or until you marry?” 

“T am not likely to do that now. I don’t meet men of my 
own class, and I am not in love with anyone out of my class, so, 
you see, I am spared all temptation of that kind.” 

“Doctor Abbot’s new partner has not caught your heart in 
the rebound ?” 

“My heart has never rebounded. Wherever it has gone—if 
it has gone anywhere, which I haven’t admitted, you know— 
there it will stay.” 

Helen’s pretty eyes glistened with tears for a moment or two 
as she said : 
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‘I wish I could make your life a happier one. A fortnight 
ago I thought I was going to play the part of fairy godmother, 
and get you what I felt was the dearest and best thing on earth 
to you. Now I can do nothing but wish you to blot out the 
very memory of that thing. It was never worthy of you—” 

“ Let us goout and climb about on the cliffs,” Jane interrupted 
“and don’t let us talk about the worth or the worthiness of any 
thing or anyone. Weare all of us mistaken about every one 
else, I think. You don’t think very highly of Florence, I know, 
but your old friends the Wyndhams, who are, you say, saints 
upon earth, think her a creature too pure and gcod for human 
nature’s daily food. We were all very angry when you were 
going to marry papa, but your marrying him made him very 
happy, poor man; and your kindness to me makes me feel 
ashamed of ever having been angry with you. Yet you are the 
same ‘ you’ now as then: soit must be that my judgment was 
wrong then, or is wrong now. It’s the same about every- 
thing. There’s always a reverse to the shield, if we could only 
see it.” 

“ Nothing will ever make me think better of Dolly than I do 
now. When a man like Harry Stafford throws himself away, 
one is bound to hate the woman on whom he is wasted.” 

“But is he wasted upon her ?” Jane asked, half-laughingly, 
half-seriously. “We are angry with Dolly because we think he 
is too good for her. But zs he too good for her? Perhaps 
there are some men who are raging against him, and saying 
that ‘ Dolly is wasted.’ After all, I suppose a grown-up man 
knows what he likes best ; and he must have liked Dolly best, 
or he wouldn’t have chosen her.” 

“That sounds generous and impartial; but if you thought 
that he really liked her best, you wouldn’t say it. Jane, you 
want some new dresses. I shall think that you are going to 
pose as a martyr to the cause of your sister, if you don’t let 
me give you some pretty frocks. .You’re getting to stoop a 
little, too, and you are wearing gloves that area size too large 
for you; and your hair is done in the fashion of last year. 
While you do these things, I shall not believe that you are any- 
thing but a disappointed girl. You may be young and pretty 
still if you like, but you are letting yourself lapse into old girlism 
and dowdism. We are all pretty much alike. If we haven’t the 
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incentive of trying to win a man’s admiration before us, we 
pretend to think Jenny Wren’s is the better part. Then, after a 
time, the part is found to be a sombrely monotonous one, and we 
long to be re-cast for another. And then it’s too late. Don’t 
give up all desire for brightness while you} still have it in your 
power to be brilliant. You have it in you to be so very happy. 
It seems dreadful to me that you should resign yourself to being 
merely ‘contented’ all your life.” 

Jane’s colour rose,and her eyes sparkled. She clasped her 
hands together, and stretched them down in front of her as 
Lady Roydmore spoke. Every drop of the warm holiday blood 
in her tingled and leapt under the influence of Helen’s words. 
How little Helen knew, how little any one ever would know, of 
the wealth of hot feeling, of passionate desire for excitement, 
luxury, beauty and pleasure which Jane had been fighting 
against and keeping down for years! Her own generous im- 
pulses, and the supreme selfishness of others—more especially 
of Florence—had always forced her to take a hindmost place. 
She had not liked the ugly dresses and the comfortless rooms 
in the old days at Bath; but Florence had decreed that these 
things should be her portion; and rather than let the rest of 
the family know how thoroughly she had found Florence out, 
she (Jane) endured them passively, but not patiently. She 
had not liked sacrificing herself and her money to the greedy 
needs of her unscrupulous sister later on. But no one else 
thought Florence worthy of a single effort being made on her - 
behalf, and Jane was determined not to endorse the general 
judgment. All her relations, and the majority of her friends 
and acquaintances, had prophesied evil things concerning 
her experiment of going out as a governess, and so she had 
fought against her own dislike of the position in order that these 
prophecies might not be fulfilled. She had been, and still was, 
in unconscious revolt against all the overwhelming influences of 
her life ; at the same time, she would not oppose herself to them. 
She allowed herself to be overwhelmed, and was mutely, but 
hotly, indignant with every one who attempted to act as either 
obstructionist or helper. 

Just. now, though she refused to to be guided by Lady Royd- 
more’s counsel and wishes, she was strongly inclined to succumb 
to their influence, to give up warring against her own tastes and 
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impulses, and take such ease and pleasure as might fall to her 
portion in a home with Helen. But the reflection that by so 
doing she would forfeit the independence that gave her the right 
to continue to offer up sacrifices to Florence deterred her, and 
caused her to stubbornly determine to continue along the dreary 
and dull path she had chosen to tread. 

But her determination was upset from a very unexpected 
quarter. During her absence, Mr. Barker had made a confidante 
of, and won the sympathies of, his senior partner’s wife. Mrs. 
Abbot was one of those excellent women who are never happier 
than when paddling about in the turbulent waters of that 
treacherous sea on which young love is perpetually embarking. 
Having got over the few mild qualms she had once experienced 
on her own account while Dr. Abbot had been weighing love in 
the balance against prudence, and her daughters being still 
too young to cause her any fitful anxiety, she was always ready 
to listen to a recital of any one’s amorous dreams. The 
alternately hopeful and dismal visions of Mr. Barker had a 
Special interest for her, founded on a solid and wholesome 
basis. She knew that popular feeling is in favour of a married 
doctor, and as Mr. Barker’s interests were now identical with 


those of her husband’s, she made up her mind to help forward 
the young Irish doctor’s with all: the forces of her heart, head 
and hand. 


Accordingly, she wrote to Miss Herries, telling her that, as a 
woman and a mother, a wife, friend, Christian, and several other 
admirable things, she could not reconcile it to her conscience to 
being accessory to the torture which Jane’s presence would 
inflict upon Mr. Barker unless she (Jane) would listen favourably 
to his suit, and look upon him as her future husband. Then, by 
way of adding strength to the arguments she had already 
advanced, she wrote : 


“T have always considered you such a sensible girl, that I will 
not allow myself to believe a suggestion which Dolly Stafford is 
very fond of throwing out, namely, that her husband once led 
you on to think he cared for you, and that you are bitterly dis- 
appointed in consequence of his having married Dolly. My 
dear child, if such is the case, bring pride to your aid, and cast 
him out from your heart and memory, and do not give my 
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spiteful little niece the ill-natured triumph of seeing that she has 
been able to blight a much better girl than herself.” 


Jane’s answer to this was brief and definite: 


“As you won’t have me back unless I get engaged to Mr. 
Barker, and I should never think of engaging myself to a man 
who got a woman to propose for him, will you kindly send the 
luggage I have left’ behind me to the railway station ? Lady 
Roydmore and I are going back to Plymouth for a little time, 
so Mrs. Stafford will have an opportunity of triumphing over my 
disappointment and dejected appearance. I hope I shall see her 
husband, as I shall always like him better than any one I have 
ever met.” 


When Mrs. Abbot read this letter, she was not angry, but she 
was very much hurt. She realised, now that it was too late, that 
she had done the cause of her friend Mr. Barker more harm 
than good by the endeavour she had made to mould it after 
the fashion he desired. In fact, the insertion of her matronly 
finger had ruined his pie and this thought gave her much 


disquiet. 

But her distress on this point was as cowslip unto oxlip com- 
pared with the sore vexation she felt at the bold and open way 
in which Miss Herries proclaimed her liking and preference for a 
man who not only had not chosen her, but had chosen some one 
else. Mrs. Abbot’s thoughts and feelings had always run in safe, 
narrow and blameless grooves. According to the tenets of the 
creed which she had learned in her youth, and by whose articles 
she had rigidly guided herself during the whole of her non- 
adventurous pilgrimage, it was a woman’s part to love her love 
with an “A” because he asked her, and never to admit the 
existence of any stronger sentiment than the mildest friendly 
feeling for any man who had not manifested a readiness to get 
the licence and the little bar of gold. It savoured of audacious 
disregard of discretion and what she called “true feminine 
dignity” that a girl should tell the truth, and avow that she 
intensely liked a man who had not ask her to do so, or offered 
to give her the legal right to recognise his attractive qualities. 


It savoured of immorality, she felt, with a shudder, when, as in 
7* 
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this case, the man misguidedly appreciated was married to 
another woman. 

The trials and temptations of this wicked world were chiefly 
known to Mrs. Abbot through the mediumship of books, or from 
sketchy hearsay. She had quite a touchingly undefiled faith in 
the old legendary dangers that beset weak womanhood from vile 
man on every side, and this in spite of her never having 
consciously come in contact with a gay deceiver in the whole 
course of her career. Appalling pitfalls must be dug, she felt, 
for the feet of a girl who could so far forget maiden modesty as 
to write of another woman’s husband in the terms Jane had used 
about Captain Stafford; and, reprehensively as Dolly had 
behaved, her aunt thought there was something even more 
iniquitous in what she regarded as Jane’s cold-blooded deter- 
mination to court danger by risking a meeting with him. What 
precise form the danger was to take Mrs. Abbot did not attempt 
to define. She would have recoiled with horror from the idea of 
a climax that would have seemed possible to a more worldly- 
wise woman. The vapoury perils that lurked in the grateful 
glances and warm hand-pressures a man gives to a woman whom 
he knows regards him well and warmly, were terrible enough for 
her to evolve and contemplate. With all her heart she pitied 
Jane for what the consequences might be, as much as she 
blamed her for the indiscreet frankness with which she pro- 
claimed the feeling that might bring those consequences about. 
It was only natural, being what she was, that she should turn 
and babble of these feelings and fears to one so ready to share 
them as Mr. Barker. The result of their many conferences was 
that the subject took form and substance rapidly, for Barker 
mentioned what Mrs. Abbot said and thought and feared to two 
or three of his own trusted and intimate friends, who, in turn, 
mentioned it to others. Accordingly, before Miss Herries had 
been in Plymouth a week, or had ever seen Captain Stafford, it 
was good-naturedly observed that it “was a pity their names 
should be coupled together,” and that, “really, being a newly- 
married man, Captain Stafford ought to be thoroughly ashamed 
of himself.” 

In ignorance of these little odorous breaths of scandal, Jane 
acquiesced, with an eagerness that was born partly of pain, and 
partly of pleasure, when Lady Roydmore proposed that they 
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should, for Harry’s sake, and by way of showing him how 
exaltedly superior they were to all petty feeling and jealousy, 
call upon his wife. No rumour had reached these birds of 
passage as to the stand-off attitude and looks askance to which 
Dolly had been treated. But Dolly fully credited them with 
having heard of her non-success socially, and with their call of 
courtesy being made in the hope of being able to gloat over her 
disappointment. 

Her house was very pretty, and her dress very perfect, and she 
herself was glowing with the excitement of baffling what she 
believed to be their ill-natured curiosity, and also with gratified 
vanity. For it may be told that if Captain Stafford was in- 
different or blind to his wife’s charms, other men were not so, 
and Dolly had quite a dashing little’ following of those who 
found the meretricious, sparkling little married woman, who 
never bothered them by the display of deep feeling, much safer 
and more attractive than the prettier girls with whose “people” 
the day of reckoning would have to come if they indulged in 
gay fooling. 

Under the influence of these various feelings, Dolly was 
glowing when she came in. She greeted her visitors with the 
assured self-possession that was one of her characteristics, draw- 
ing a sharp hard line between the cordial equality she displayed 
towards Lady Roydmore, and the air of tolerant, affable 
superiority to which she treated Jane. 

“T expect my husband in every moment. He will be glad to 
see you, I am sure, Lady Roydmore. He has often spoken about 
you, and always so warmly.” 

“Your husband and I are friends of several years’ standing,” 
Helen said coldly. Then she added, “I hope we shall see him ; 
I want to wish him happiness.” 

Dolly shrugged her shoulders. 

“ He will be as happy as most people are who, having got 
everything they want, fancy they would like something else 
better,” she said scornfully. “How is my aunt, Miss Herries? 
What has made her amiable cnough to release you from the 
drudgery of teaching my dreadfully tiresome cousins to-day ?” 

“She has released me altogether.” 

“ Then I suppose the report I have heard zs true, and you are 
going to be married?” Dolly intertupted, as Captain Stafford 
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opened the door and came into their midst before he saw who 
his wife’s visitors were. . 

In the little confusion that arose, Jane had no opportunity of 
rebutting the charge which Dolly had so deftly made against 
her. The attempt to offer any explanation would have been 
ponderous and ill-timed. Moreover, she forgot herself in the 
absorbing interest of this moment of meeting with him again. 
He ljooked harassed and seemed constrained, but for all that he 
was still ¢4e man among men inher eyes. It was evident that 
their presence in his house gave him no pleasure, and he ex- 
pressed no desire for the continuance of any kind of intercourse 
with them. In fact, these two women who had loved him very 
wildly, and still loved him very weakly, would have felt rather 
chagrined had they been able to fathom his thoughts, which ran 
something in this wise: 

“’ve made a confounded ass of myself; but as I am married, 
why the devil won’t they let me alone to make the best of it?” 

At the same time, an opposition sentiment stirred him. The 
vainer and more carnal part of him was glad that their interest in 
him was so undiminished, that it had conquered their essentially 
human repugnance to sceing him in these dismally altered cir- 
cumstances of his life. 

After all, he was only a man! 


(Lo be continued.) 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


St. George and the Dragon. 


THE 23rd of April is remarkable as the feast of St. George, the 
guardian Saint of England. His figure on horseback, with a 
spear in his hand, tilting at a dragon under his feet, is familiar 
to us all from being engraved on the coin of the realm; but this 
representation is no more than an emblematical figure, pur- 
porting that by his faith and Christian fortitude he conquered 
the devil, called the dragon in the Apocalypse. The floral 
emblem of St. George is a rose, and a golden rose has on St. 
George’s day decorated the dining-tables of royalty from the 
time of King George I. to the present Queen ; and those of Her 
Majesty’s regiments who wear on their badges the device of St. 
George and the Dragon also don a rose in his honour. 

Every account of this Saint contains a strange mixture of 
fable and history. The legend of his conflict with the dragon 
may have arisen from a symbolical or allegorical representation 
of his contest with the pagan persecutor. The fabulous story of 
St. George, taken from the Golden Legend, is as follows: 

“ There was in Lybia, nigh unto the city of Siena, a large 
lake, vast enough for a sea, wherein lived a dragon, so 
fierce and venomous that he poisoned and terrified the whole 
country round. The people, therefore, assembled to slay him, 
but when they saw his frightful shape they fied. Then the 
dragon pursued them even to the city itself, and the inhabitants. 
were nearly destroyed by his very breath, and suffered so much 
they were obliged to give him two sheep every day to keep him 
from doing them harm. 

“ At length the number of sheep became so small that they 
could only give him one sheep every day, and they were obliged 
to give him a man instead of the other. At last, because all the 
men might not be eaten up, a law was made that they should 
draw lots to give him the youth and gentlefolk and infants of all 
ranks, and so he was fed till the lot fell upon the King’s 
daughter. 

. “Then the King was very sorry, and begged the people to take 
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his gold and silver instead of his daughter, which the people 
would not do, because it was according to his own law; and the 
King wept greatly, and entreated the people to give his daughter 
eight days before she should be given to the dragon to be 
devoured, and the people consented. And when eight days 
were gone, the King caused his daughter to be richly dressed as 
though she were going to her bridal, and, having kissed her, he 
gave her his blessing, and the people led her to where the dragon 
was. St. George had just arrived, and when he saw the Princess, 
demanded why she was there ; she answered, ‘Go your way, fair 
young man, that you perish not also!’ Then again St. George 
demanded the reason of her being there, and when she saw he 
would not be satisfied she told him. Upon that St. George 
promised to deliver her. 

“Now, while they were talking the dragon appeared, and 
began to run towards them ; but St. George, being on horseback, 
signed himself with the cross, and rode violently, and smiting 
the dragon with his spear, wounded him so sorely that he threw 
him down. 

“Then St. George called to the Princess to bind her girdle 
about the dragon’s neck and not to be afraid, and when she had 
done so, ‘the dragon followed as it had been a meke beast and 
debonayre,’ and she led him into the city, which, when the people 
saw, they fled for fear to the mountains and valleys, till, being 
encouraged by St. George, they returned, and he promised to 
slay the dragon if they would believe and be baptised. Then 
the King was baptised, with upwards of 15,000 men, besides 
women and children, and St. George cut off the dragon’s head, 
and the people took four carts and drew the body with oxen out 
of the city, and the King built a church, and dedicated it to our 
Lady and St. George.” 

So much for the popular and fabulous view of our patron, but 
there is another, the real one, worth knowing because it shows 
that the people were not so benighted in the dark ages as we 
are pleased to consider them, and that the devotion of all 
Christendom to St. George was not because he slew a mythical 
dragon, but because he was a gallant soldier and one of the most 
illustrious martyrs of the Church. 

St. George was born in Cappadocia. His parents were 
Christians of noble family and they trained him carefully in the 
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fear of God. While yet a boy he lost his father, who appears 
also to have given his life for his faith, and went with his mother 
into Palestine, she being a native of that country, and having 
there a considerable estate, which fell to her son George. His 
were days when the Church could boast almost as many martyrs 
as she had members, and though a Christian was not allowed to 
deny his faith, yet it is not surprising that the Church allowed 
her children to conceal the fact of their being Christians as far as 
it was possible so todo. Thus it happened that St. George, 
qualified by birth and personal prowess, for he was strong and 
robust of body, soon rose in the army, and was made a Count 
Imperial by Diocletian, who was chosen Emperor after slaying 
A’per with his own hand, having thus, as it is said, fulfilled a 
prophecy that he should be Emperor after he had slain 
a boar; A’per signifies a boar. In his reign a fierce persecution 
of the Christians took place, everywhere they were tortured and 
put to death. Then St. George distributed his money and 
clothing among the destitute, a practice common among those 
of his faith at that time, laid aside the marks of his dignity, 
threw up his commissions and posts, and. adopted the generous 
resolution of pleading between his fellow-religionists and their 
oppressors, in the hope that his influence with the Emperor 
might avail to lighten their sufferings. 

In the third session of the Senate, when the Imperial decree 
was about to be verified, St. George entered the assembly and 
thus addressed the Emperor and Senators: “ How long, most 
noble Emperor, and you, conscript Fathers, will you augment 
your tyrannies against the Christians? How long will you 
enact unjust and cruel laws against them, compelling those 
who are aright instructed to follow a religion of whose truth 
you are yourselves uncertain? Your idols are not God; He 
only is the Lord in the glory of God the Father. Either 
do you therefore acknowledge the religion which undoubtedly 
is true, or molest not those who cherish it by your raging 
madness.” 

Astounded at this reply, Diocletian called the speaker to him 
and asked him what made him so audacious in his speech. 

“ Truth,” replied the young soldier. 

The Emperor was touched, but felt no pity for the Christians ; 
he appreciated the worth of St. George and was loth to lose sa 
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gallant a soldier ; he offered him higher honours,and would have 
heaped favours upon him if he would renounce his religion, but 
it was in vain ; the saint was resolute in his refusal ; he was then 
twenty years of age. From the Senate he was conveyed to 
prison, where he was loaded with irons, a heavy stone being laid 
flat upon his breast. 

This was the beginning of his martyrdom. When, the next 
day, Diocletian sent to know if he persisted in his errors, he 
made answer that “the Emperor should be sooner weary of 
tormenting than he of suffering !” 

The details of his martyrdom are too shocking to be repeated. 
After enduring incredible tortures for several days, he was led 
through the streets of the city and beheaded ; and thus, in the 
beautiful language of the Church, was “crowned” at Nicomedia 
upon the 23rd of April, A. D. 289. Thus to this day is St. 
George honoured as principal patron or tutelar saint by several 
Eastern nations, and many churches have been built in his 
honour, and frequent pilgrimages made to the church built by 
Constantine the Great over his tomb in Palestine. 

But how, it will be asked, came St. George, born in Cappadocia 
and martyred in Nicomedia, to be the patron saint of England ? 
The fact is, from the time of his death his name was held in 
veneration wherever Christianity was known; he is to this 
day tutelar saint of Genoa, and heewas chosen in the same 
capacity by our ancestors under the first Norman kings. He 
was looked upon as the Christian Mars, and his intercession 
was implored especiatly in battles, as appears in several instances, 
and when the Crusades were undertaken, the successes of the 
Christians were attributed to his intercession, and it was at that 
date the cultus of St. George became popular in England 
owing to the following incidents : 

A relation of this saint is said to have appeared to the 
Christian army in the holy war before the battle of Antioch, 
and the victory being theirs under Godfrey of Bouillion, made 
his name more famous; also Richard Cceur de Lion supposed 
he had a vision of St. George at the siege of Ptolemais, when, 
according to the Black-book of Windsor, “it came into his mind. 
to draw upon the legs of certain choice knights a certain garter, 
or_tache of leather, whereby they, being distinguished, and put in 
mind of future glory, promised unto them in case they won the 
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victory, they might be stirred up and provoked to perform their 
service bravely.” 

To this incident some trace the adoption of a garter as the 
badge of St. George, more commonly known as the Order of 
the Garter; but “Some do affirm that this order beganne fyrst 
by King Richard Coeur de Lion, at the siege of the Citie of 
Acres, where in his greate necessyte there was but twenty-five 
knights that firmlye and surelye abode by him, where he caused 
all of them to wear thonges of blue leythur aboute their legges, 
and afterwards they were called knights.” — “ Rastell’s 
Chronicle.” 

The popular opinion is, though unsupported by any ancient 
authority, that Edward III. instituted this order, from the 
Countess of Salisbury, at a ball, happening to drop her garter, 
the king took it up and presented it to her with these words : 

“ Honi soit qui mal y pense!”—*“Evil be to him that evil 
thinks !” 

This accident, it is said, gave rise to the order and the motto, 
the year after the siege of Calais, A.D. 1349; the order was 
composed of 25 knights besides the sovereign. Its establish- 
ment is dated 50 years before the Knights of St. Michael were 
instituted in France by Lewis XI. ; 80 years before the order of 
the Golden Fleece by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; and 
190 years before the Order of St. Andrew in Scotland by 
James V. Anhonourable military order in Venice also bears 
the name of St. George. 

Edward III. after his signal success at Calais, placed his 
army under the sole patronage of St. George, and in his honour 
gave to each of his soldiers a white coat or cassock, with two 
red crosses, to wear over their armour, and from 1350 at least, 
the English soldiers used “ St. George,” as their battle-cry, and 
he was entitled “ Patron of the realm of England.” 

The great national council held at Oxford, 1222, commanded 
the feast of this saint to be kept a holiday of the lesser rank 
throughout the kingdom. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 










A LOST CHANCE, 


H Dost Chance, 


A THOROUGHLY old-fashioned June day ; the hot air creeping 
lazily in through the half-closed “jalousies ” of a morning-room 
in a country house, is filling it with a languid warmth and 
perfume, even though the sun cannot gain entrance. Outside, 
the pretty garden is lying bathed in a flood of strong sunshine, 
and the hazy blue distance and quivering air tell of a still more 
fervent heat to come by and bye. A thorough June day, and 
a thoroughly delicious one to those who have leisure to do little 
more than enjoy it. So seems to be doing a young girl who is 
reclining in a chair near one of the open windows of the room— 
merely reclining, it is too hot for voluntary work ; but pleasantly 
enough occupied with her thoughts, judging by the light in her 
merry blue eyes, and the mischievous smile which plays over 
her face. Tall, lithe, and graceful, she is posed most effectively, 
because unconsciously. Her arms, from which the loose sleeves 
have fallen back, are thrown behind her head, and form a white 
pillow for her ruffled fair hair. Her delicate features, clear skin, 
the small foot which shows beneath her light morning dress, 
form a perfect combination of girlhood. Nature seems to have 
given Dua Montgomery more than her share of good looks. 

Suddenly the door opens, and the girl, who was apparently 
lost in thought but a moment ago, scems to enter the room. 
When did she move? Surely our eyes have scarcely left her! 
but she is even lovelier erect than in repose. 

Look again. There is Dua Montgomery still seated as de- 
scribed ; this is Una, her twin sister—her double—and, except 
in one or two points, her complete outward counterpart. The 
same height to the fraction of an inch; the same light figure, 
delicate features, and pose of the small refined head ; the same 
tricks of manner, small feet and hands, and above all the same 
voice, so that even those who are constantly with them, have to 
glance to see which speaks. Yet there is a noticeable difference 
when one looks again, though it is hardly discernible in this 
partially darkened room. Dua’s blue eyes dance with a mirth- 
ful twinkle. Una’s dark grey ones glow like Heaven’s stars, 
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Dua’s are as a fountain when the sun sparkles on the water; 
Una’s like a fathomless lake, deep, intense and profound. 

Again Dua’s hair is golden; Una’s a rich brown, with little 
tips of ruddy gold gleaming here and there. Dua’s cheeks will 
vie with the petal of the rose ; Una’s are equally soft and velvety, 
but her creamy skin is colourless, excepting when she blushes, 
which is often, and her lips appear more vermilion than her 
sister’s by the contrast. 

Dua springs from her chair as her sister enters; neither of the 
girl’s individuality seems complete, unless the other is present. 

“How long you’ve been, Una!” she cries. “Al! this time 
examining into that old linen-press and store-cupboard ?” 

Una shrugs her shoulders good-humouredly. 

“’Tis over now,” she says, “and I can rest for a few minutes. 
Aunt Kezia would have all the spare blankets shaken for fear 
of moths ; and they are a weight, I can tell you. We are to 
be ready to drive with her by twelve.” 

“What! in this heat! And in that close carriage, I suppose! 
Oh! it is insufferable, Una. I do think she grows more un- 
bearable every day. Why on earth can’t the maids shake the 
blankets ? And why are we, women of twenty years old, to be 
obliged to go out at stated times, whether we wish or no? It is 
too bad. If father and mother knew it, they would remove us 
at once, and I shall write again by this mail, and tell them that 
I can stand it no longer.” 

Una laughs, and puts her arm around her sister, looking into 
her face as she does so. 

“It’s not the close carriage this time, you excitable little goose 
—the open one—and we are going shopping into Ruddiford, 
whilst aunt calls upon Miss Crazitop! Don’t write any more 
complaints home, Dua darling. Mother frets now because she 
can’t better things for us, and wherever we went, there would be 
something to put up with. Another year, or at least two, will 
bring them to England, you know, so we needn't worry them for 
trifles.” 

“Well, perhaps you're right ; after all, we've friends: here we 
should be sorry to lose,” and Dua laughs again with a heightened 
colour, “but Aunt Kezia builds too much upon being our only 
relation. I am sick to death of her restrictions and her endless 
jeremiads.” 
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Una is all this time looking fondly and admiringly at Dua, 
with the devoted gaze of a mother rather than the affection of 
a sister; she strokes her face, arranges the fluffy hair on her 
brow, and kisses her softly as she says: 

“Well, come and get ready, chick. We must change our 
dresses to drive into Ruddiford.” 

Dua’s ruffled looks change instantly. Her childish wrath is 
over, and she is again all mirth and excitement. 

“Of course,” she responds. “Aunt Kez must have forgotten 
that the tennis tournament is on to-day. Una, we will wear 
our new dresses; Captain Airedale may be there, and he likes 
you in white, you know.” 

Una laughs gaily. 

“He ought to like me equally in anything. I expect that 
Dick Swayne has expressed a liking for white, that is at the 
bottom of it. But so early in the day, we shall probably meet 
neither of them.” 

“No, probably not; we are safe to meet that prosy old 
Marshall, though! He turns up in the most persistent manner 
everywhere. Doesn’t he bore you, Una?” -_ 

“N—no,” says Una, “but his manners are strange. I can’t 
make him out, or whether [ like him or no. I should think he 
might be very nice when people know him.” 

“ Qh, you are too charitable to dislike anyone, but I think you 
do at heart, for you always avoid him, and you are quite red 
now with the crams you are telling! But oh, Una! I’ve such 
a glorious idea! Iwas thinking it over before you came down, 
but never thought I could carry it out so soon. You know those 
wigs we had for the theatricals? Well I’m dying to know 
whether Mr. Swayne will recognise me in yours. I feel certain 
he won’t ; and he promised me six pairs of gloves if I couldtake 
him in. He declared that I could never succeed in disguising 
myself from him. Of course he knows nothing of our wigs. 
Let us wear them to-day, darling! Yes Una, yes—don’t look 
grave and grumpy. It can never be found out; Aunt is so 
blind, she cannot possibly detect the difference, and it will be 
such fun. Do, Una do!” 

“No, really, Dua dear,” protests Una. “I cannot consent, 
indeed, indeed” (seeing how vexed her sister looks) “it would 
not be a nice thing to do.” 
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“Why not?” Dua asks crossly. “ What is the difference in 
wearing them by night or day? What possible harm can there 
be, Una?” 

“Tcan hardly explain,” Una answers,“ but I am very sure 
that it would be thought—well, not good form—risky—or fast 
perhaps. It was different in theatricals, when it was generally 
known.” 

“You are very tiresome, I think,” Una grumbles, “ Very 
strait-laced and prim. Of course, if you won’t wear the fair 
wig, it is useless for me to wear the brown one; but I will 
contrive a chance yet, to win my gloves, all the same.” 

“T hope you will, darling,” Una answers sweetly, “Come, let 
us hurry. There is Watson carrying Aunt’s impedimenta down- 
stairs.” 

Watson, Aunt Kezia’s housekeeper and factotum is indeed 
labouring down under the burden of a foot-stool, various 
cushions, rain-cloaks and umbrellas, without which her mistress 
never drives; her mistress herself, a solemn vision in a rusty, 
long black cloak, and tunnel of a bonnet preceding her. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE drive to. Ruddiford proves warm enough without the 
addition of the wig which Dua had so longed to masquerade in. 
Aunt Kezia has arrived at a time of life when heat is not easily 
generated in the body, and enjoys the scorching sun, whose rays 
are screened from her face by her deep bonnet. She complains 
—and complaining is one of her strong points—against the 
inconvenience of Dua’s parasol. Sothat for peace sake the girl 
has to put it down. The high road to Ruddiford is bare and 
treeless. Aunt Kezia, together with her cushions, monopolizes 
the whole of the front seat, the two girls sitting facing her and 
the dust, which they swallow a considerable amount of, longing 
earnestly for the time when they can deposit their aunt at her 
_ friend’s house. 

Aunt Kezia, whose full name is Miss Kezia Scatterlove, is 
called Aunt by courtesy chiefly ; she being merely the daughter 
of their paternal grandmother by a first marriage. She is 
therefore considerably older than Major Montgomery; and 
being of an arbitrary, morose nature, is far from an agreeable 
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guardian for his children. She is, however, conscientious, respect- 
able, and well meaning, and the Montgomerys, hoping each year 
that the Major’s Indian services will soon be at an end, have 
even, in spite of Dua’s complaints, hesitated to seek another 
home for their twin girls. 

During their holidays, and since their education has been 
finished, they have lived (without loving or being loved) with this 
rigid Aunt Kezia. She does her duty by them, as she thinks, 
by a constant suspicion, and sharp looking-out for wrong-doing 
—and by a general tone of reproof and grumbling, which is 
meant to train them in the way they should go, according to 
her lights. Certainly “The Cottage” as Miss Scatterlove’s house 
is named, is all that is respectable and proper, and for this 
Mrs. Montgomery tries to be thankful ; for, if report and their 
photographs tell truly, Una and Dua need special care. The 
names of the twins, more fanciful than grammatical, have been 
their mother’s special choice, and the Major, who cared more to 
please his wife than for the charge of bad Latin, made no demur 
to the wish. 


Not without many injunctions does Miss Scatterlove leave 
her nieces, 

“John willdrive you to Marshall’s,” she says. “ Attend to me, 
Una, if you please instead of looking at Dua! John,I say will 
drive you to Marshall’s where you can buy the things you 
require—or which you say vou require. If your parents will 
give you so much pocket money it is their affair I suppose. He 
will wait for you. John, do you hear? You are to wait at 
Marshall’s till the young ladies have finished their shopping.” 

“ He always does, Aunt,” begins Dua. 

“Will you allow me to give my directions without inter- 
ruption if you please me—dear ?” beginning again from the 
beginning. “John, you are to wait for the Miss Montgomerys 
whilst they are at Marshall’s; then drive them to Harris’s for 
lunch ; and by that time I shall be ready. You must be at 
Miss Crazitop’s by half-past three. It is half-past one now. 
You quite understand, I hope, John.” 

John, who has been alternately assenting, and touching his hat 
with the whip at intervals, grunts out yet one more “ Yes, mum,” 
and by the help of James the boy, Miss Kezia is safely landed 
on the ground. She is a tall, bony, old lady, who feels as if she 
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were made in cast iron, and she grips poor James’ young 
shoulder so savagely in her descent, that he carries a perennial 
blue bruise there. He is so very young and untrained, that he 
comforts himself by rubbing the place, and bya grin at Dua 
who is laughing immoderately behind her aunt’s back. 

The girls give a simultaneous sigh of relief as they find them- 
selves alone. They seat themselves comfortably upon. the front 
seat, put up their parasols, and begin to enjoy life. Their visit 
to Marshall’s does not take the length of time which their aunt 
had supposed it would, and on coming out they find that the 
faithless John has driven away for a slight refreshment for 
himself and horses. 

James is in waiting at the door. 

Neither of the girls are sorry ; the change of a walk down the 
High Street of Ruddiford is pleasant. 

“Tell John to follow us to Harris’s then James, by three 
o'clock, punctually ; he must not be any later. 

Then they have a thoroughly feminine half-hour of looking 
into shop windows, until they are overtaken by two gentlemen, 
both well-looking and distinguished, who lift their hats and 
address them. 

Dua’s pink cheeks flush rosy as she places her hand in that of 
Mr. Richard Swayne, but Una appears as cool as usual, though 
she greets Captain Airedale with friendly pleasure. They pair 
off most naturally, as they invariably do whenever they meet. 
Childish Dua makes very little concealment of the pleasure she 
is feeling. Her susceptible nature has gone out in all its im- 
pulsiveness towards Dick Swayne, whose young, graceful figure, 
handsome face, and “lady-killer”” manners, seem to her all that 
is wanting. He has been devoted to Dua at every tennis party 
where they have met, and has invited himself pretty frequently 
to “ The Cottage” these last few weeks. In fact, Dua is waiting 
only for the proposal of marriage which may now come any 
day. : 

Captain Airedale is quite another type of man. He is hand- 
some also; in Una’s eyes far handsomer than Dick Swayne, 
though she would not for the world hurt her darling by saying 
so, Captain Airedale is not so tall as Swayne, but he has a more 
erect and powerful figure; his clean-cut features possess an 
intellect which Dick’s want, his dark eyes show a depth of 
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passion, and his refined mouth speaks of a somewhat cynical and 
suspicious nature—he is a man who could love very hotly, very 
jealously ; and be perhaps as hard to forgive as hot in love. 

The time passes quickly in their company. They have 
reached Harris’, and eaten cakes and ices together, when Jphn 
with a very rubicund face drives up. 

“ Three o'clock ! how disgusting,” sighs Dua. “For me! Oh, 
how good of you,” accepting the box of nougat that Dick 
Swayne proffers. “I love nougat! it will be something to do 
this evening to eat it. Why not come up and help us, and have 
some tennis, eh ?” 

Dick agrees with empressement ; Captain Airedale asks if he 
may not come, too, looking at Una all the while, who does not com- 
promise herself by any special invitation. Whatare her feelings 
towards this man ? she asks herself for the twentieth time. He 
is handsome—he is clever—a gentleman—and evidently fond of 
her—and yet—yet— What zs it she does want? 

She puts the question aside once more, and leaves things to 
chance, and so it turns out that about six of the clock that 
evening Miss Scatterlove’s equanimity is much disturbed by the 
sudden announcement of Captain Airedale and Mr. Swayne. 
Aunt Kezia, tired with her drive, has thought herself safe from 
visitors at that hour; she has composed herself, therefore, for a 
nap inher armchair, with her cap on the table instead of on her 
head ; her front of little, bobbing, brown curls very much on 
one side, and the very oldest of slippers upon her feet. 

The young men are consequently not received with cordiality, 
and are heartily thankful to escape to the tennis ground after a 
few feeble apologies. There, the old lady does not herself 
follow them, but, as in her days, young men and young ladies 
were not allowed to remain alone together, she rings impatiently 
for Watson, who is desired to take her knitting and seat herself 
in the garden as superintendent of the proprieties, which the 
poor creature, feeling very uncomfortable, does, by keeping 
herself as much out of the way as possible. 

There is a little tennis, and a good deal of talk. The Mr. 
John Marshall, of whom Dua has spoken so disparagingly 
arrives soon after the set is made up. Una barely notices him 
and he stands to watch their play, looking very much out in the 
cold. John Marshall isa man that one would not fail to look 
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at a second time, though he has no great personal attractions. 
Handsome he is not, but “good looks,” in the strict sense of the 
words, he certainly has. He possesses a grand, square forehead 
which does not play him false when he has an intricate case to 
plead—for John is'a barrister in busy practice. His features aie 
nondescript—harsh or rugged, people might call them, but they 
are manly and intellectual. He looks particularly clean also, 
being careful in his dress, and having his face clean-shaved, 
showing only a blue mark where the dark hair would grow were 
it allowed. In figure he is tall, square-shouldered, and rather 
muscular, and he is much bronzed by the sun. In manner he 
appears somewhat abrupt, though not unpolished, but this may be 
only by contrast with the soft nothings of Mr. Swayne and the 
not-to-be-mistaken devotion of Captain Airedale. His age is 
apparently about five-and-twenty, although Dua does consider 
him an “old fogy.” 

Presently the girls decide that it is too hot for tennis, and 
Dick and Dua stroll into the shrubbery, and Una seats herself 
beneath the mulberry tree, where Captain Airedale places him- 
self by her side and, fixing his glass in his eye, looks unutterable 
things at Marshall, and throws out one or two broad hints that 
he had better make himself scarce. 

These are lost upon John, who lolls against a tree hard by 
and holds his ground like a man; not that he seems to have 
much to talk about, but possibly he does not care to be hinted 
at openly ; at any rate, if he has any deeper reason, he keeps it 
to himself so well that he is an enigma even to Una. 

“ A strange man,” the girl thinks; “he is barely polite to me 
at times; and yet at others I could almost fancy Oh! how 
disgustingly vain and conceited I must be growing to imagine 
such a thing! He has never said a word to me to encourage 
the idea. I will think no more of him. What can it matter if 
he is strange—or rude, or anything else to me? I know that 
were I to give Captain Airedale the opportunity I might be 
engaged to him at once. He is so nice, too!—so well-bred, so 
amusing, and good-looking! I like him too, immensely, and 
believe I should be much happier if things were definitely 
settled.” 

Yet for all this inward reasoning she sits rather silent this 
afternoon, contrasting the two men and speculating upon John 
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Marshall’s manners and motives; neither does she give Captain 
Airedale the opportunity which he strives by various stratagems 
to secure. 

At last Mr. Marshall makes a sudden move, and, advancing 
rapidly to her, says bluntly : 

“It is getting late, I find; I’m afraid I must say good-night.” 

He gives a microscopic nod to Airedale and walks away. 

Una cannot refrain froma laugh at his brusque adieu, and 
Captain Airedale ejaculates, with unfeigned joy: 

“Thank Heaven! that bore is gone. Now we can have a 
half-hour to make up.” 

He looks admiringly at Una, and draws a little closer to her. 

“ Half an hour!” she exclaims, “not half a minute! Why, 
Captain Airedale, it is eight o’clock, and here are Dua and Mr. 
Swayne just in time. You must both come in and have some 
claret before you leave.” 

“No, nothing, thanks,” reply both the men together, the vision 
of Aunt Kezia, capless, being still in their minds. Then they 
make their farewells. Dick holding Dua’s hand unnecessarily 
long, and Airedale looking rather crestfallen at another lost 
chance. 

They are not many paces behind Marshall, who, if truth must 
be told, has not made so much way as he might. He has 
wasted a minute in watching, with some inward satisfaction, the 
speedy good-byes which the other men have been forced to 
make. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


THE delicious weather lasts. Two or three more heavenly days 
glide by uneventfully. Aunt Kezia is crustier than usual—often 
noticeable in many of us during the season of cucumbers and 
strawberries and cream. The world seems a little out of joint 
to Una also, though she ought to be particularly happy on this 
special morning. Captain Airedale, in despair of finding his 
opportunity for speaking, has written to her now, begging for a 
speedy answer. It is a nice, manly letter, and the girl’s eyes 
glow with a soft pride as she reads it. She has been on intimate 
terms with Captain Airedale for several months now, and likes 
him—likes him very much indeed. She has expected this offer, 
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and in no way discouraged his attention—until lately. . She has 
no ground for a refusal, and yet there is an unexplained weight 
_at her heart, as she writes him a simple, girlish letter, accepting 
his offer, if he is content with the quiet ‘regard’ she feels for 
him. She adds this, conscious that there is something wanting. 

“TI suppose it is the thought of relinquishing my liberty that 
worries me,” she thinks. “What a weathercock I must be to 
begin having scruples now! after having even consulted mother 
about it. I will send off my answer at once, and then I shall be 
at ease again.” 

So she posts her acceptance, and sits down to write a full 
account to her parents in India. 

The heat seems to try Dua also. She is pre-occupied and 
barely sympathetic to her sister—perhaps the reflection that she 
has given Mr. Swayne many golden opportunities which he 
has so far neglected annoys her. 

But in the cool of the evening, when the girls are alone under 
the mulberry tree, a vision of white flannels and blazer appears 
round the rhododendrons, and Mr. Dick Swayne advances, 
looking as ‘fit’ as ever. 

They have hardly exchanged greetings when the face of Aunt 
Kezia looms darkly at the open french window, and the voice of 
Aunt Kezia calls in deep sepulchral tones : 

“ Gurls.” 

“ Conf ” begins Dick, but it is interrupted by another and 
still more bass, 

“Gurls. Come in at once.” 

Dua looks mutinous, and openly stamps her foot, showing 
Dick only too plainly how disappointed she is. Una walks 
towards the house, whilst the young people say a few last words. 

Even Dick is too awed to dare to linger. He whispers a few 
rapid sentences in Dua’s ear, to which she responds with eager 
assent ; then she runs gaily after her sister, to be greeted with a 
reproof. 

“Dua,” says Miss Scatterlove, “when I call ‘gurls,’ I mean 
‘gurls’—not Una alone, but you also. I am not aware that I 
invited Mr. Richard Swayne to my house this evening! The 
young men round about seem to imagine that this is a public 
tennis-ground; more shame to you and your sister for en- 
couraging them.” 
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Then Aunt Kezia retires for the night, first calling the meck 
Watson to secure the shutters and lock the doors, as if fearing 
that Mr. Swayne may return by-and-bye and commit a burglary. 

A few hours later when all are retired to rest, and there is no 
one to gaze at her, the moon uncovers her fair face, and trans- 
figures all Miss Scatterlove’s pretty garden. The mulberry tree 
casts one wide shadow over the smooth lawn which lies beneath 
it, shimmering like a lake of silver. The colourless flowers 
gleam like ghosts against the dark background of shrubs, and 
every little pebble in the drive catches a ray of light, and glitters 
like a precious stone. 

All is perfectly lovely and spirit-like. Almost could one 
fancy that a white-robed phantom glided beneath the shadow of 
the rhododendrons, and flitted down the drive to the little copse 
which joins the high road. . 

The hour is not extremely late, although the moon is high. 
It is between eleven and twelve o’clock, and Captain Airedale, 
returning from a dinner-party, is sauntering slowly towards 
barracks in Ruddiford. He is enjoying the cool, sweet night 
air, the nightingales at song in the copse, and the cigar which he 
is smoking. His thoughts are all of Una. She is the one 
woman in whom he has faith. So far, he has been cynical in his 
belief in the sex, not a good sign, I fear, of the way he has 
treated them. He can see nothing of the house at this distance, 
and, of course, nothing of Una at this hour, but he longs im- 
patiently for the morrow which will bring her answer, and of the 
tenor of that answer he has little doubt. She has been shyer with 
him lately, but that he considers a good sign. 

He is thinking deeply, forgetful of all but her, when as he 
passes close under the border of the copse, a woman’s figure 
suddenly springs from it. At sight of him, she gives a terrified 
cry, rushes wildly across the road, then back again, bewildered 
which way to go, and at last in evident terror, sinks almost at 
his feet. 

She covers her face with her hands, and to his horror and 
alarm — Captain Airedale sees cowering before him, Una 
Montgomery ! 

“Merciful Heaven!” he exclaimed. “What is this? What 
does this mean, Una? What has happened ?” 

A crashing of the underwood, and the hurried flight of a man, 
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who, almost knocking over the Captain, bounds into the road, 
and almost as rapidly out of sight, reveal the reason of her being 
there, all too plainly. 

Airedale is speechless for a moment, then : 

“Who was that ?” he thunders at last. “Speak, Una, as God 
is above you !” 

He does not strive to raise or touch her. He looks down in 
righteous wrath upon her lovely brown hair which is partly dis- 
hevelled and lying upon her shoulders. Alas! that hair! if it 
had been Dua’s golden locks and rosy cheeks, though he would 
have been grieved, what agony it would have saved him? But 
those dark tresses and that creamy face, looking doubly pale in 
the pure moonlight, stab him to the heart. 

“You will not tell me?” he asks, briefly. 

“T will never tell you,” she answers, “for pity’s sake let me go.” 

“Go,” he answers barely audibly. “Go, and may God forgive 
you! After this, all must be over between us for ever.” 

She stares at him as if barely comprehending. Then a look 
of misery passes over her face, and she creeps from his sight, 
terror-stricken. She is regardless of all further concealment, and 
reaches the house scared and panting, unheard, however, by 
Aunt Kezia, who is snoring tranquilly amidst a sea of pillows 
and night-cap frills. 

The twins occupy separate beds in one large room separated 
only by an alcove. The fugitive flings herself across her bed 
weeping unrestrainedly ; her sobs wake her sister who hurries to 
her in alarm. 

“ Dearest,” she cries, “what is it? Why, still dressed! oh, tell 
me, darling, what has happened ?” 

The windows are curtained and there are only a few streaks of 
moonlight to illumine the room ; the long unbound hair of the one 
sister mingles with the heavy brown locks of the other which lie 
strown across the pillow. 

At length the girl on the bed sits up, spent with crying—she 
throws her arms round her second self, and pours out her 
confession. 

Once or twice the listener shivers a little, as if in pain, but she 
speaks no word of reproach—only together they talk long and 
quietly, until the poor penitent is persuaded to go to bed and try 
for sleep. 
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She kisses her sister impetuously. 

“ Darling, darling,” she says, “I love you more than ever.” 

“T know it, my own,” the other answers. “We are one and 
always must be, your sorrows must be mine, come what will. So 
fret no more aboutit. It will all come right some day! I have 
no greater privilege than to help you in this or any matter.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


BotH the girls look ill and unhappy enough next morning. 
The only comfort Una having, being the loving caresses of her 
sister. The intense love which she bears for Dua at all times, 
seems to burn with greater intensity now, and to absorb all 
other loves. It is hard to have lost the regard of Jasper 
Airedale ; harder still to have lost his esteem ; for if he cannot 
trust her against appearances, she has lost both. The true 
explanation of last night’s meeting she cannot give him, and 
now that all must be over between them, as he has said, the 
loss affects her more than she thought possible. But her grief 
springs from shame at what he must think of her, not from 
personal affection. 

She is not the least surprised when during the forenoon, a 
small packet is placed in her hands. 

It contains the one and only letter which Una has addressed 
to Captain Airedale—the acceptance of his proposal only re- 
ceived that morning ; with it are a few words to the effect that 
as he can no longer consider it his property, he feels bound in 
honour to return it. 

The crimson blushes dye her cheeks on reading them, and for 
a while her wounded pride prompts her to say nothing in reply, 
but upon reflection she sends him ultimately the following note: 


“DEAR CAPTAIN AIREDALE,— 

“TI thank you for restoring my letter. Were I 
alone imiplicated in this matter, I could exonerate myself from 
blame even in your eyes, but as I have promised to conceal the 
name of the person you saw, I can only ask you to believe my 
simple word that I was innocent of all wrong, or intention of 
wrong, last night. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“UNA MONTGOMERY.” 
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She writes and re-writes it several times, fearing lest he shall 
construe her words into an attempt to bring him back to her, 
instead of a mere defence of her conduct, but at last she sends 
it in despair of doing better. 

! Jasper Airedale, meanwhile, is half frantic between his anger 
and disappointment. He tosses her note of apology into the fire 
with contempt, and tortures himself with speculations as to 

ft whom the favoured one may be that Una can meet by stealth at 

night, and must keep faith with even before her accepted husband ! 

No one belonging to the neighbourhood surely. They are 

really intimate with so few people. He and Dick Swayne 

almost represent the Society men of the place; and Dick has 

or been always openly ¢pvis with Dua. Could it be Marshall? 

| Why, of course. How blind not to have seen that before? 

Captain Airedalé’s hot temper seizes hold of the suspicion as a 
fact, and he is convinced that Marshall was the man. 

“Just the sort to turn out a ‘ bad egg,’” he thinks indignantly. 
“ These quiet fellows are the worst behind the scenes. Sneak 
that he must be! to bolt and leave the girl to bear the brunt of 
it alone, and bind her to secresy too! Well, I will find out, and 
if it proves to be as I believe, Mr. John Marshall will have learnt 
a lesson before night.” 

Captain Airedale gives a very unpleasant smile to look upon, 
as he selects a firm, flexible bamboo cane, and starts for a walk. 

As Fate will have it, he comes suddenly upon John Marshall 
on the Ruddiford Road, and without greeting of any sort, 
advances and says curtly : 

“ A word with you, if you please.” 

His angry face and rude manner are not lost upon John, who 
stops and replies with scrupulous courtesy. 

“Perhaps you will kindly let me know what may be your 

_ pleasure ?” 

“| desire you to tell me where you were last night between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, sir,” replies the irate Captain, wagging 
the stick in his hand excitably to and fro, as if itching to bring 
it down upon the shoulders of his enemy. 

When you can show me that you have the right to catechise 
me upon my movements, I shall be ready to tell you,” replies John, 
standing firm and square, and steadily regarding his opponent, 

of whom he is slightly the superior both in height and muscle, 
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“It is as I well knew then! It was you, you scoundrel, who 
induced Miss Montgomery to meet you last night, and then left 
her to bear the disgrace alone! If you cannot disprove it here, 
and at once, I will thrash you within an inch of your life!” 

He raises his stick as he speaks, and grasps Marshall with his 
left hand; but ere the bamboo has time to descend, John has 
twisted it, with a cunning jerk, out of Airedale’s hand, broken it 
in two, and tossed it over the hedge. 

‘Stop playing the fool,” he says contemptuously, “and learn 
to leave a lady’s name out of your brawls. If you have any 
good reason for wishing to know where I was last night, you can 
find out by enquiring of Major Forster, of your own regiment. 
That is all the explanation I will give you; and I do that not 
for my own sake, but for hers whose name you should be 
ashamed to asperse.” : 

Then he passes on, and leaves Captain Airedale looking and 
feeling very like the fool which he has been called. 

This feeling is confirmed when he seeks Major Forster, and 
finds that Mr. Marshall was smoking quietly with him and some 
friends till nearly one o’clock that morning. 

There is nothing for it but for Airedale to bolt a large 
slice of that very indigestible food called “humble pie,” and to 
admit his error to John, who receives it as frankly as it is 
offered. He learns from Airedale the facts of the case, and the 
rupture of his only just accomplished engagement to Una, and 
then John’s heart rises in his breast and beats as it has not for 
some weeks. To doubt the truth and purity of the girl he has 
watched and loved silently for many a day, never enters his 
honest heart, and he laughs inwardly at the idea of Airedale 
having called his own feelings for Una, Jove. 

John burns with impatience until Airedale at length takes his 
leave ; when he begins to stride hastily down the road which 
leads to “The Cottage.” He remembers having received from 
Swayne a message to deliver at the next opportunity. The 
dusty miles seem nothing to him. “Things are at an end,” the 
melancholy refrain of poor Jaspar Airedale’s song, ring like the 
cheeriest strain in John Marshall’s ears. 

At length he reaches the gates, and pausing, looks in. 

Gentlemen visitors are not cordially welcomed by Aunt Kezia ; 
and he has no good excuse for a call; yet he must risk a rebuff, 
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come what will. Una is in trouble and disgrace, and his heart 
will not rest satisfied until he sees her. 

As he passes through the little shrubbery, he comes suddenly 
upon her, and, to his great distress, sees that she is crying. It is 
too late to retreat now, even had he the inclination ; therefore, 
he goes up to her, and taking her hand with as much respect as 
tenderness, says simply : 

“Dear Miss Montgomery, I feel I ought not to be here; but 
the truth is, I could not stay away.” 

“Oh, never mind,” she replies, with the ready courtesy of a 
gentlewoman, brushing away her tears and forcing up a “civility 
smile.” “ The fact is—the truth is—I have been worried and—a 
little unhappy to-day—and I was silly enough to cry over it. I 
am all right now. Don’t let Dua know, please, that I was so 
foolish, will you ?” 

Her candour and confidence in him throw hin off his guard. 

“No; no, of course not, but,” lowering his voice “try not to 
take it so to heart. If he cannot trust you, he does not know a 
love worth having.” 

“ He has told you ?” Una cries, turning aside her shame-dyed 
face. “How cruel! he might have kept it to himself. Mr. 
Marshall, don’t, for pity’s sake, believe all that he has said! 
Indeed, indeed, if I could do so in honour, I could prove to 
him and anyone that—that e 

She stops for want of words to express her meaning. 

“One word from you is enough for me,” he answers. “I 
know very little of the circunstances, save what an angry man 
asserted, but if all the world traduced you, and you yourself 
denied their accusations, I would believe in your truth before all. 
You know it, do you not?” 

Her face lights up as he speaks. 

“Qh, it is a comfort to be trusted!” she says. “Thank you 
so much, Mr. Marshall. 1 was crying more from wounded 
pride, I think, than from any other feeling.” 

Una’s heart rises as it did not when all was fair and happy 
between her and Airedale, and she begins to understand now why 
that consciousness of incompleteness made itself felt. This trouble 
will have one good result, if it saves her from a life-long mistake. 

John forbears to say more. He looks into Una’s brightened 
face and clear true eyes, and feels that he can afford to wait 
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until he has taught her to trust him as he does her, And they 
walk together towards the house almost in silence. Here Dua 
appears, and then John, who always connects her and Dick 
Swayne together, remembers his message. 

“ Swayne begged me to make his adieux to you and your 
sister,’ he says, innocently causing a terrible commotion in 
Dua’s breast, for he has regarded Dick Swayne as he supposed 
others did also, as an empty pated flirt, if no worse. “He got 
a letter this morning from his people, begging him to join them 
at once, so he started then and there.” 

Dua turns as white as Una, but the latter asks: 

“Join them, for where ?” 

“On the long talked-of tour. Malta, Alexandra, Cairo, 
Heaven knows where. He has intended it for long, but I did 
not think he would have to leave so immediately.” 

It is a very white and unearthly-looking Dua who now speaks. 


“ Gone,” she says, as if she has forgotten that there is anyone ~ 


present save her sister. “Gone, Una, and after last night! 
Oh! what have I done! Thrown away my love and your 
happiness and good name for hz /” 

She speaks as one in a dream, or sleep-walking, and for the 
moment does not notice the entrance of her Aunt and Captain 
Airedale. 

“Tt cannot be,” she goes oa. “Gone—without a word!” 
then looking up and seeing others, she continues hysterically : 
“Yes, you can all listen now if you will. I am released by this 
from my promise to him at any rate. Listen, Captain Airedale, 


it was I, not Una, whom you saw last night. I went to talk. 


to Mr. Swayne—he had begged me in the afternoon to come 
and hear the nightingales by moonlight. I went because I 
thought him true and a gentleman, and Aunt would not let me 
see him when he called, and he—he pretended to care for me— 
so I went.” 

She hangs her head and Una goes to her side. 

“Hush, Dua darling, she says,“it is no matter now. Why 
distress yourself by recounting it.” 

“For your sake,” she answers. “If he had not made me 
swear never to tell of our meeting, I would not have let you 
take the blame you have. Oh, unhappy girl that lam. What 
misery I have brought on you as well as myself.” 
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But Captain Airedale, still incredulous, here murmurs : 

“ But, Dua, I saw Una with my own eyes. What do you 
mean?” 

“You saw me,” she answers. “I wore a wig exactly the 
same shade as Una’s hair. I never thought that I should be 
seen by any one but Mr. Swayne, and I had no thought of in- 
volving Una in the matter. I had a bet with—him—that no 
disguise that I could wear would trick him! Alas! the disguise 
was too perfect, for he took me for Una only, until the footsteps 
of Captain Airedale startled me, and when he saw that I was 
recognized, he left me as you saw. 

“T have been waiting in hopes of seeing him, to explain the 
truth, and to ask him to release me from my promise. But his 
conduct proves how little he meant! I frightened him, I 
suppose, for I pretended to be Una and to be very angry, and 
he has left me as you see.” 

Her lip trembles, but she does not cry. There is a good 
deal of Una’s fortitude in Dua, though she is more impetuous 
and childish. 

Una has been standing near supporting her as she makes her 
confession. 

“ My dearest sister!” says Una. “ My dear little brave sister. 
Last night has at any rate done one thing for us, taught us 
whom we may trust, though by a hard lesson.” 

Captain Airedale bites his lips at this remark, though it is 
meant for Swayne and not himself. 

“You will forgive me though, Una?” he asks timidly. “I 
had come here in hopes of a further explanation before I heard 
this. You will allow that the disguise was perfect and make 
allowance for the jealousy of a man who loves you very truly ?” 

“TI am quite ready to forgive,” she answers sweetly, giving 
him her hand, “and to be friends again, as we were in old 
days.” 

She lays a very decided stress upon the words friends, for she 
knows that, much as she has liked him, her regard has stopped 
short at friendship with Jasper Airedale. 

She turns as she speaks towards John Marshall, who is 
watching her intently, as if to read her heart. With a woman’s 
quickness she sees this, and she moves towards him ever so 
slightly. 
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It is an almost imperceptible step, but it is enough for John, 
who openly clasps her hand; and it is enough for Jasper 
Airedale also, who knows that he has had his chance and lost it. 


CECIL MARRYAT NORRIS. 
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The Crimson Poppies. 
A LEGEND OF LIFE. 


‘* Long days of Desire, and brief Dreams of Delight, 
They are mine when Poppy-Land cometh in sight.” 






AMIDST the cheerless gloom of a bleak, bare, Paris garret an 
Artist sat alone. 

The room, high up beneath the zinc roofs of the city, was 
very dark and desolate. The wretched charcoal fire had long 
since died out in the grate, and the chilly winter's wind blew 
drearily in through the cracked panes of the lattice. Before him 
lay a few half-finished sketches. But the Artist was not paint- 
ing. His heart was too heavy for that. He leant his head “| 
upon his hand, and motionless and mute he gazed with a kind 
of weary stupor on his unfinished work. 

His canvases were covered with shapes of shadowy meaning. * 
Visions of things strange, weird, fantastical at times—yet beau- 
tiful always. Beautiful as the creations of that supreme genius 
alone can be which turns all that it touches into pure forms of 
deathless loveliness. Things of Life and things of Death. The 
sunlight shining upon the golden curls of little children—the 
moonlight casting its pallid shadows above the unholy darkness 
of some city dead-house. The maiden dreaming amidst the by 
fairness of white folded lilies. The murderer cursing the hellish 
phantoms of his convict-cell! All things that this man wrought 
were great—great through the passion and the pathos which 
dwells within all human life, and which must also dwell within 
all Art predestined unto immortality. 

Great ! and yet—yet, he starved here in a garret ! 

The son of Breton parents, he had been reared beneath the 
pale, grey skies, and amidst the green, level pasture-lands of 
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Northern France. As a lad, he had always been cold, silent, 
still ; unseeking of the sympathy, indifferent either to the joys 
or cares of those about him, and asking but this one thing alone 
of Life or Fate—peace to pursue in his own manner those 
burning wonder-dreams of art which lay within him. 

To his parents, who had dwelt all their lives content within 
their little poplar-shadowed homestead, this chilly apathy 
towards all more trivial #nterests, this glowing, deep art-passion 
which consumed their son’s whole being, seemed as a thing in- 
comprehensible, terrible! His father, a man of nature stern and 
unyielding and narrowed in by all a yeoman’s hard, relentless 
bigotries, deemed that an artist’s life held naught saving a mass 
of useless dreams, or vicious vagrancy. His mother too, 
although a gentler soul, sorely condemned this strange, strong 
love of Art, fearing lest it should prove some deep-laid devil’s 
snare to lure her son’s steps downward into paths of Death and 
Hell. 

But by his father’s upbraidings, even as by his mother’s tears, 
the lad had remained unmoved. They might fetter and hinder, 
yet could they not deter him, for a force which was greater than 
they was at work within him. 

Had he been less strong, less cold and less enduring, he long 
ago would have been daunted, since all things seemed combined 
together against him! His means were few—so few that only 
rarely could he purchase even the very crudest chalks, or 
roughest tablets, for his work. He had no guide to aid or to 
advise him. And even the land in which he dwelt, monotonous 
and oft mist-shrouded as it was, held none of the vivid picture- 
tints which gleam through the radiant glow of the sun-kissed 
South, or through the frozen fairness of the snow-clad North! 

Yet, to the artist’s eye, wherever Nature is—is beauty ! 

And thus it was with him. In the fleeting rose of the rain- 
bow, in the pale amber light of the moon. From the ripple of 
wood-fed streams. In the white of spring-born snowdrops—in 
the scarlet of autumn poppies—through all these things the 
spirit of art and the spirit of beauty breathed. Her soul into 
his soul. Her life into his life, till through her myriad Nature- 
echoes seemed to ring out one everlasting voice, which called 
to him, bidding him to rise—to rise and to achieve! 

To achieve—what ? 
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Alas! so little! He, whose Art-dreams were utterly con- 
demned by all about him! MHe, whose life’s days were all 
consumed amidst the dreary drudgery of that perpetual and 
mechanical hand-labour, which was what his father so sternly 
exacted from him. How—wearied in body, and untaught in 
mind—how should he achieve aught ? 

Yet what he could do—that he did. And his clear mind, 
untrained, yet vigorous and virile, nurtured itself in silence upon 
the marvels and the mysteries of that vast Nature-World which 
spread itself around him. 

Many a morning would he rise ere daybreak to steal a few 
glad hours of freedom before the day’s long drudgery of work 
began; and wandering through the soft lights of the rose- 
coloured dawn, would study all the glories of the awakening 
day. Would gaze absorbed upon the snowy fairness of the 
unfolding, dew-drenched Lilies, or stand with silent lips and 
dreaming eyes amidst the flashing, regal crimson of the tall red 
Poppy-flowers. 

To one of his temperament—cold, callous, still, and filled 
with a scorn half-bitter, and half-chill, for all the material weak- 
nesses and sordid earth-bound aims of those about him—for 
such an one, the Poppies held some spell of weird, impenetrable 
charm, as standing tall and motionless, with blood-red heads up- 
lifted towards the sun, they seemed to him to be the very incar- 
nation of a strength cruel perhaps, yet passionless. A strength 
which seeks one life, one sun alone, and seems to mock all 
feebler, frailer things. And thus it came, that in a way he held 
the Poppies dear, and loved to mingle their burning, brilliant 
radiance with his works better, far better, than either the virginal 
grace of the white Star-lilies, or the pale tender tints of the 
soft wood-flowers ! 

And so the years—the long, long years of cramped monotonous 
toil, the few rare hours of sweet achievement, passed, until 
the time came, when, with the death of both his parents he 
found himself for the first time free—free to follow the Art he 
loved. 

So he sold the quiet Breton homestead, and with the little gold 
it brought, he took his way to Paris. 

There he toiled patiently and unremittingly ; sparing himselt 
no effort however arduous, no labour however toilsome, which 
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might serve to aid him in his work. But the slight heritage, 
which had been plentitude amidst the pastoral Breton corn- 
lands, had swiftly become penury amidst the pressing poverties 
and daily needs of life in a great city. And holding neither 
friends nor fame, he had had no power to make men 
heed, and thus, one by one, he had seen all his pictures 
rejected by the great Art-dealers, and the works of men with 
more interest, but infinitely less talent, accepted in their 
stead. 

He had made a long, long fight. But the slow agony of 
dreary poverty, of constant defeat, and of unending failure at 
length had vanquished him. And to-day, as he sat alone in his 
desolate garret and mused over his vanished hopes, his heart had 
grown heavy and bitter within him. 

“What use!” he murmured wearily. “What use to labour 
and to strive! No one heeds! No one cares! I dream of 
Fame, and I starve here in a garret, and my canvases will but 
be devoured by the rats, or serve for fuel for some pauper’s 
stove. Surely it were wiser to make an end at once—many 
others have done so before!” And he thought of the dark, 
swift-flowing river, and of all the untold histories of human woe, 
and of life-weariness which lay deep hidden within its silent 
depths. And as he thought, a great longing to be swept out 
for ever from all this feverish misery of existence, rushed over 
him—Yes, he would do as those others had done—why 
not! 

Why not! 

One passion only consumed him, and left him no respite, nor 
thought, nor care for any other thing! A passion pure as 
snow in its sublimity, yet fierce as fire in its intensity. The 
passion for a deathless Fame~—not for himself but for his 
works ! 

For himself he cared nothing! He desired not wealth, nor 
happiness, nor temporal ease. The kisses of women. The 
streams of gold—the delirium of the senses, the rapture of the 
desires—all these things had no more power to tempt or to 
allure him than bodily ills, or physical privations had power to 
daunt or to unnerve him. Yet cold and callous to all else, on 
one sole point he yet was vulnerable—this was his deep love for 
his Art. 
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He could think of Death for himself with a certain cynical 
indifference. The old faiths he had learnt asa child had long 
since died out of his heart. And since in the creative power 
which he possessed none were found to believe, what cared he 
for the mere frail, flickering physical life which lingered yet 
within his veins. 

He rose impatiently from his seat and moved swiftly towards 
the doorway. But on the threshold his glance fell once again 
upon his canvases. He paused—even as they do who know 
the hour has come to take an everlasting farewell of a thing un- 
utterably dear. And for the first time, the tears, which neither 
famine, nor privation, nor destitution could have wrung from 
him—rushed into his eyes. His fingers clenched themselves 
together. The shudder of a great agony shook his frame. He 
bent his head; his lips moved. Was it prayer? Who could 
say! Not prayer, perhaps, such as the meek-eyed penitents 
pray before their altars. Yet the fierce agony of a strong soul 
crying unto the very Heaven it has abjured—crying for 
immortality, not for itself—but for its works! 

“Oh, God!” he cried. “If God there be, in Earth or Heaven, 
hear Thou my prayer! Do with me as Thou wilt. Let me be 
for ever nameless, loveless, despised, forgotten amongst men— 
only let these things live. Let them be great! Let them be 
honoured! Let ¢4em be Immortal and Imperishable throughout 
all ages that shall run!” 

The Artist’s voice sank into silence. The dull grey shadows 
came and went upon the garret wall. Outside, the chill shroud 
of the winter’s dusk was falling, and dimly from beneath the 
attic casement came the dull roar of the Paris streets. Once 
above the tumult a woman’s voice rose, singing the refrain of an 
old, old ballad. She was but a daughter of the populace ; un- 
trained, untaught, and singing to earn a few sous on the public 
roadways. Yet half-unconsciously the Artist paused and listened. 
For in the melody she sang, he recognised an old familiar 
Breton Reaper’s chant. A song half-weird, half-mournful in its 
rhythm, which tells of how amidst the smiling fields of golden 
grain all ripening in the sun for man’s fair food, may ever here 
and there, like serpents’ scarlet tongues, be found the blossoms 
of those strange, sad, blood-red Poppy-flowers whose only gifts 
to men are these—Desires, Dreams, Death! 
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And as he heard, a smile fleeting, yet bitter, came upon the 
artist’s lips for these three things, Desires—Dreams—Death ! the 
sad symbols of red Poppy-Land, seemed unto him to be as three 
everlasting emblems of all human life, all human strife. 

Then, as he mused, innumerable dreams, vague, dim, yet 
beautiful, began to shape themselves within his brain. Visions 
of things unseen, yet felt, took shape within his heart, whilst 
through the whole deep current of his being swept the creative 
passion-wave of that great longing to achieve—that deathless 
desire, half pain, half victory, the artist feels for ever, and which 
is at once his Paradise, and his Gehenna. 

Absorbed in one impassioned Dream of Art, all memory of 
all present poverties and ills passed from his heart, and drawing 
his colours—the last he had !—swiftly towards him he rapidly 
began to paint. 

Beneath his hand grew the fierce flush of a vast Poppy-covered 
plain. Poppies the Flowers of Dreams! Poppies the Flowers of 
Desires! Poppies the Flowers of Death !—everywhere Poppies. 

And through the flush of the blood-red flowers there moved 
a mighty mass of men and women. Side by side in one 
unending, ceaseless throng, this vast procession swept. And as 
they went, upon their garments came the dark stains of the 
blood-red Flowers. 

Some were more deeply stained than others; yet not one 
amongst them was wholly unsullied. Here passed the murderer 
with the accursed brand of Cain upon his sullen brow, and all 
his garments blood-red as the dark, deep-petalled Poppy-heads. 
And at his side there walked the grave philosopher, with thoughtful 
gaze far-fixed upon the distant cloud-line; yet with feet all 
stained with the red juices of the flowers of dreams. Here 
reeled the drunken profligate fresh from the riot of some hellish 
orgie, with hands wildly outstretched to seize the blood-red flowers. 
And near him moved a pale, sad monk with scar of scourge and 
stripe upon his wasted flesh—yet eyes which gazed with lingering 
longing on the scarlet flowers. Here passed a red-lipped, star- 
eyed daughter of the East, whose dusky, deep-hued beauty 
gleamed from beneath its crimson Poppy-wreath, fierce as the 
flame-like rays of her own Eastern suns. And slowly near her 
footsteps moved a white-clad maiden. Fair was she, with the 
serene, still, white and golden beauty of the North, and with 
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soft, gentle eyes within whose dreaming azure depths no shadows 
seemed to linger—yet even against her white breast was pressed 
one tiny blood-red Poppy-bud whose crimson juices trickled 
slowly down her fair white garments. And all among this 
strange, vast, seething crowd of manhood, and of womanhood, 
bore stamped upon them the impress of one of those deadly 
passions, or those vain desires, in whose pursuit the lives of half 
humanity are spent. And all of them pressed onwards—on- 
wards, beneath the fierce, unshadowed heat of the broad noon- 
tide sun—onwards, to where in the far distance gleamed the 
black waters of a deep, swift-flowing stream upon whose further 
shore there lay a dim, mysterious Shadow-land enshrouded in the 
deep unfathomable darkness of an impenetrable starless night. 

There was a certain cruelty, even amidst the strong, voluptuous 
colouring of this picture. The cruelty of one who with unspar- 
ing hand uplifts the veil which covers the hidden canker of all 
human corruption, or shrouds the feebler frailties of all human self- 
illusion. The Artist, by nature callous, and by suffering rendered 
strong, held little sympathy with that Humanity into whose life 
his genius gave him an insight clear and unerring, yet unmixed 
with any gleam of either tenderness or love. 

His Art was even as the very life of his own life, and for the 
rest he cared—so little. 

For twelve unbroken days he worked on at his picture. 
Never ceasing, nor pausing in his work whilst daylight lasted, 
save now and then to eat such few dry crusts of bread as his 
poor garret held, or to drink an occasional deep draught of 
water. The fever, the ecstasy of the creative genius was upon 
him, and as he worked he knew those hours, so brief and yet so 
beautiful, when all the man dies in the Artist, and all the mortal 
is absorbed in the infinity of the immortal. 

From out of his crown of Thorns had grown his crown of Stars! 

For verily it was a marvellous creation this picture which had 
been conceived amidst the agony and desolation of its creator, 
and painted even as it were with his heart’s blood. A work 
grand in its conception ; perfect in its pure harmony of form and 
outline, its dreamy idealism and unutterable sadness—and when 
on the last day the artist stood before his finished toil, he knew, 
through the unerring instinct of the genius within him, that it 
was the highest and the best work he had ever wrought. 
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Fora while he stood quite motionless before it, with a look of 
coldness yet of sadness in hiseyes, which deepened as he watched 
the pale rays of the chill winter’s light cast its cold beams above 
the impassioned, upturned faces of the crowd, and over the 
mocking crimson radiance of the blood-red Flowers. 

For a while he stood thus—then suddenly his eyes grew 
sightless with a great dark mist. Cold, famine, want, and the 
long hours of fevered toil at length had told upon him, and 
with one weary shuddering sigh, he sank down slowly to the 
ground—just at the foot of his great picture of the Flowers of 
Dreams! 

* * * * * * * 

A few hours later there came a Stranger to the lonely garret 
—a mighty art-patron, rich and generous, one whose praise meant 
fame through all the world of Art. He had chanced one day to 
be entering a great art-dealer’s just as the artist was leaving it 
with one of his rejected pictures, and in that passing glimpse he 
had been deeply struck with the singular strength and masterly 
colouring of the work. A man of little leisure, he had had no 
time that day to arrest the artist’s hurrying footsteps, but had 
resolved upon his first free day himself to seek him out. 

Gently he now unclosed the garret door and entered. Then 
seeing the Artist lying as one whosleeps after long toil, he moved 
noiselessly across the room to where, upon a rough wood easel, 
hung the great picture of the Flowers of Dreams! 

Long and intently did he gaze upon it. For well-accustomed 
as his eyes were to all forms of Art, yet nevertheless there 
lay some chill yet virile force within this work, which moved him 
strangely. 

There—written for all time in that great colour-tongue he 
understood the best—there hung the mute, incarnate shape 
of that bitter, sad allegory of Life and Death, which had 
seemed to the Artist’s soul to be the final end and goal of all 
humanity. 

Musingly the stranger stood and scanned each bold, clear line, 
each calm fair curve of this strange work. Watched how the 
same hot flush of the broad noontide sun which fell on the 
murderer’s bloated face, fell also on the bowed, sad head of 
the pale monk, illumining the brilliant, burning beauty of the 
dark-tressed eastern wanton, casting its pitiless, unshadowed 
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lustre ‘above the wistful, azure eyes of the young maiden, and 
piercing deep down into the blood-red hearts of the tall, crimson 
Poppy flowers—those Flowers of Dreams and of Desires, whose 
blossoms glittered scarlet right up to the steep banks of the chill 
stream of Death, then at its water’s brink grew dim and colour- 
less, like the pale spectres of some phantom flowers lost in the 
shadows of a starless night. 

There was but little tenderness amidst the burning coijour, and 
merciless, chill ironies of this strange work ; yet as he looked on 
it, a deep and almost passionate pity for its creator rose in the 
stranger’s heart. 

“He could paint that,’ he exclaimed at length, “and he 
starves here in a garret!” 

Then gently he stooped down, and touched the Artist's 
shoulder. 

“Wake up, my friend,” he said kindly. “This is no time for 
dreams, when all Paris is only waiting to see your canvasses to 
give you gold and fame.” 

But the Artist neither spoke nor stirred. The stranger bent 
over him. 

He was dead! 

Silent and still he lay—just at the foot of his great picture of 
the Flowers of Dreams! 

* * * * » * * 

At the stranger’s desire they buried him far away from all the 
riot and corruption of the great city ; far away, where the green, 
tranquil woodlands and shadowy purple plains stretch their calm 
width beneath the wide, pure skies. 

And the seasons came and went. And when the early 
autumn days shone down upon the earth, it chanced that all the 
open wind-swept plains outside this tranquil, fair Garden of 
Sleep, grew crimson with the bright bloom of the tall, red 
Poppy flowers. And one chill, moonless night, a wild, tem- 
pestuous storm-wind blew in from over the sea, breaking the 
branches of the woodland trees, and scourging the proud, tall 
Poppy crests all level with the dank, dark earth! 

And through the sullen, dreary darkness of the black, 
tempestuous night, the Stormwind cried to the Poppies, saying : 

“QO, Poppies, flowers of sleep and passions! tell me, I pray, 
what is the unknown meaning of all mortal life ?” 
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And the dying poppies drooped their scourged heads, and 
answered, sighing : 

“Brief Days of Dreams and of Desires—then the chil 
shadows of the Night of Death!” 

But through the dreary, moonless darkness, the Stormwind 
moaned once more, and said: 

“ Desires, Dreams—Death! Thus much, indeed, we under- 
stand of Life! Yet what is the true answer to the world’s long 
pain, and to the weary cry of all the ages?” 

Then high above the stricken Poppies, cleaving the darkness 
with her outstretched wings, there rose a snow-white dove. And 
as she upwards soared through the black shadows of the starless 
night was echoed this one answer : 

“ Immortality!” 

Upwards, and ever upwards, flew the snow-white dove. And 
as she higher rose, from out the darkened storm-swept heavens 
upon her soft, white wings there fell one beam of golden light. 


Then slowly in the East the red dawn broke. 


CLARE VYVIAN. 





TO THE GATES OF HELL. 


To the Gates of tbeil. 


BY CHARLOTTE E. MORLAND. 
CHAPTER I. 


“THANK goodness, it is finished at last,’ was my muttered 
ejaculation as I put down my palette and brush with a deep sigh 
of satisfaction, and gazed at the completed picture ; the picture 
that was to mean so much to me in the future, the picture over 
which I had spent so many hours—miserable, anxious hours, 
though of loving labour. It was my great work, the work, I 
might say, of years. How I had read for it! How I had 
pondered over it! how I had worked at it! And there it was, 
finished at last. A// was ended now, the hope and the fear and 
the sorrow. “No, hang it, not a///” was my immediate reflec- 
tion, “ the Sa/on has not accepted it yet!” But I confess this did 
not trouble me much. I felt it was worthy—my friends, and 
my enemies too, for the matter of that, had assured me that 
its rejection was a moral impossibility. Yes, my beloved 
“Eurydice ” was, I felt certain, a triumph. Great heavens, how 
I loved her! I am sure Orpheus never loved her half so well. 
There she stood, pausing, as it were, at the very entrance of 
Hades, turning back, like Lot’s wife, to listen to the faint, far-off 
cry of her waiting husband, the cry that grew fainter and farther 
off every moment and that so soon would cease to ring for ever 
in her ears. “Eurydice! Eurydice!” There she stood, at the 
very gates of Hell, a look of anguish on her lovely face, her 
wavy, silken hair flying back in the wind ; in front of her yawned 
the dark cavern into which she was on the very verge of 
entering ; above her gloomed a stormy sky, whilst yet a gleam of 
dying sunshine, a last ray of hope, so it seemed, shot from the 
West. Long and lovingly I gazed at my work,a feeling akin 
to tender regret stealing over me as I thought of the hours, the 
days, full of hope and energy, that had been so lavishly expended 
in its production. It was done at last, I had now but to await 
its acceptance at the hands of the Judges, and then—ah then !— 
looking forward into the dim and distant future, how much of 
triumph, of fame, of money, of position,and of . . . love, 
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were before me, poor Cyril ‘Jpton, the struggling artist in a 
French atelier ; the eldest son of a poverty-stricken vicar in the 
south of England. My thoughts flew back to my father’s pretty 
little parsonage far away in the heart of leafy Devonshire. I 
could see them all, with the sanguineness of youth, a few 
weeks hence, only three indeed, opening the letter in which I 
was to announce to them that my struggles were over, that my 
picture had been accepted, that fame was mine, and poverty 
should cease for them. I could see the happy smile on my 
mother’s lips, the joyous pride with which my father would show 
the letter to his friends and neighbours, the simple-hearted joy 
of my brothers and sisters. Ah! what a moment of triumph 
that would be for me and them. And then I thought of 
Aloe . ..! 

A knock at the door disturbed my day-dreams, and I came 
back to the realities of life as a charming English girl entered 
the studio, and laughingly cried: 

“Dreaming as usual, Mr. Upton, and with all our little world 
coming to see ‘Eurydice’ before she makes her bow to the 
critical public, for of course she will be accepted. Yes,” she 
went on, as she seated herself among the cushions of the divan, 
her little head with its masses of shiny, bronze-gold hair thrown 
back in exquisite contrast to the sombre hues of its tapestry. 
“Yes,” she said, drawinga long breath of admiration as she 
gazed at my picture, “it is a wonderful creation! Mr. Upton, 
you have conquered at last—‘ Eurydice’ will be, must be, the 
picture of this year’s Sa/ox! How proud and happy you 
must feel! / do, for I always told you you were bound to 
succeed at last!” And turning towards me as I stood beside 
her, Alice de Grey put both her hands into mine with con- 
gratulatory triumph. 

It was little wonder that I loved her—few men who fell under 
the influence of Alice’s beauty could withstand it ; we all bowed 
before her, whilst she herself seemed unconscious of her power. 

Though born and educated in Paris, Alice was an English- 
woman. No one however found fault with her for this, even the 
staunchest Frenchman vowing that her nationality but lent ad- 
ditional charm to her delicate grace and harmonious beauty. 
She lived with her widowed mother and studied painting, for 
which she had a decided talent, in Carlo Rossie’s studio. 
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Alice de Grey was tall, or at least she held herself so well that 
she conveyed that impression. She was superbly proportioned 
and her exquisite hands and feet were a study for the artist or 
the sculptor. But, though her physical perfections were many, 
nature had also endowed her with a brain, that placed her far 
above the average woman in wit and fascination. 

I had been gazing at her, drinking in once again, in long 
intoxicating draughts, the beauty of the woman who had at 
first caught my eye by her loveliness, and now held my senses 
by her inexpressible charm. As her hands touched mine, a 
great fire of joy ran through my veins, and I cried out: “ Ah 
Alice, if I win you, my love, I care for nothing else! All through 
these dreary weeks and days I have been spurred by one thought 
alone—that you have promised to be mine the day that: picture 
is hung on the walls of the Sa/oz! You have not forgotten, 
darling? You will keep your promise ?” 

She had turned from me, withdrawing her hands, as the quick 
passionate words fell from my lips and I bent over her imploringly ; 
now for a moment she was very, very still, and her thoughts 
seemed far away as she again gazed at the picture, on whose 
success or failure I had staked more than my life—my love. I 
did not break the silence, only I put out my hand entreatingly, 
and as I didso she put hers into it. 

“Dear Cyril,” she said softly, “you know I will keep my 
promise, but you know that it can only be on that condition— 
that your picture is accepted—I have had so much of poverty,” 
she continued nervously, “that not even my love for you could 
make me face it again!” 

“JT will never ask you to, my sweet. Perhaps I ought not to 
have spoken of my renewed hope and longing to-day—but it 
seems as if I have been waiting, oh, so long, for one ray of 
sunshine in what has been a weary fight with fortune—and dear 
one—I love you so!” Isank on my knees at her side as I[ 
spoke, and buried my face in the soft folds of her gown, almost 
sobbing with the delirious weight of my feelings. 

For one moment Alice put her hand gently‘on my bowed head 
and said, in a low, tender whisper : “ Poor boy, poor Cyril,” then 
before I could seize her’ hand in mine, her mood changed and 
she rose from the low seat with a merry laugh as she exclaimed: 
“Why, Mr. Upton, we are growing quite sentimental—ah, who 
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knows ? perhaps, when you are famous and your picture talked 
about all over Europe, I shall be the one to sue for memories of 
‘The days that are no more’!” Then as I iooked at her re- 
proachfully she laighed again. “Yes, I mean what I say—as 
Monsieur Prinet sings in that sweet tenor of his: 


‘I1 contera les ennuis qu’il souffre en aimant.,’ 


and you will bemoan the sad fate that made you swear eternal 
fidelity to me!” 

A strong shudder ran through me as for the instant I thought 
she was in earnest. But she saw my anguish and all the 
laughter and merriment in her face vanished, leaving in their 
stead a love-light, the genuineness of which I could not doubt. 
Was it an accident, or was it the marvellous sympathy of love, 
that almost at the same moment drew us nearer to each other ? 
Before she could speak again she was in my arms and I was 
raining kisses on her lips, on her eyes, on her hair. 

For one brief moment I was absolutely, entirely happy. 

Alas, only too soon her voice destroyed the spell. 

“ Hush,” she exclaimed as she wrenched herself free from my 
embrace, “Hush!” And she quickly placed herself in a 
criticizing attitude before “Eurydice”; then I became aware 
that the studio door had been opened very quietly and that my 
friend Achille Prinet was standing in the doorway looking at us 
with a cynical smile. 

“Mille pardons, mes amis,” cried he, “I know not zat you 
were occupied ; is it that I retire?” 

“Not a bit of it, old chap,” said I, recovering my temper, 
which had been slightly ruffled by his unexpected appearance, 
and advancing to greet the new comer. 

Prinet entered, making an.elaborate bow to Miss de Grey. A 
thoroughly typical French art-student was Achille, tall and 
slight ; wearing an enormously high hat with a level brim, a 
short, light coat, tight trousers coming down over an immensely 
long, flat pair of boots, and a necktie strongly suggestive of the 
one worn by Mr. Beerbohm Tree in Called Back. His low 
forehead, above which was a close-cropped head of hair, gave 
one the idea that Achille Prinet was a fool; never was a greater 
mistake—a more brilliantly clever man I have seldom met; he 
was an absolute genius—he played almost every instrument ; he 
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was a splendid painter, a favourite pupil of Carolus Duran’s ; 
his marble statuettes were the talk of even artistic Paris; he 
could speak seven languages with ease, in a word he was a 

veritable Admirable Crichton—but withal a bad man, dissipated, 
' dissolute, and, although I did not know it then, unscrupulous to 
the last degree. He came forward jauntily. 

“ Ah, Miss de Grey, our friend is at last a great man, le 
vaurien—n’est ce pas?” 

Then, putting up his glasses, he looked at my Eurydice, 
criticising cleverly the while, though at times very severely. 
“Eh, eh, c’est tres fort, c’est épatant !” 

As he was talking, and talking rather too much to please me, 
to Miss de Grey, who, womanlike, was fascinated by his un- 
doubted cleverness, and, shall I say it ? his reputation for fastness, 
my studio began to fill. 

Whilst my friends are pouring in, I will endeavour to describe 
the humble room in which I lived and worked. My studio was 
situated in a small side street close to the Boulevard Mont 
Parnasse, not far from the Luxembourg Gardens and within easy 
hail of the Bohemian quarter of Paris, the Quartier Latin. As 
I have said before, I was poor, and therefore my den, although 
large and airy, was devoid of the luxuries generally to be seen 
in most of the English studios. Two or three old wooden 
chairs, a table to correspond, and an old stove, constituted a large 
portion of the furniture. In one corner, which I had rigged up 
as an Arab tent, by means of a piece of Eastern drapery hung 
over a spear, stood my bed; an old pot stuffed full of pampas 
grass, a Turkish divan, across the many-hued cushions and rugs 
of which a great splash of golden sunlight was lying, together 
with a number of charcoal sketches on the wall, a negro’s head 
in plaster of Paris, upon which was stuck a Cuirassier’s helmet, 
gave an artistic air to my surroundings, and a candle impaled 
upon an old English bayonet never failed to excite the friendly, 
if slightly derisive, laughter of my fellow-students—altogether a 
very bare, homely place this studio of mine, but none the less 
dear to me, that it was shabby and ill-furnished. I often look 
back upon the happy days and hours I spent there; I have 
scarcely known happier since, no, not even in this stately palace 
of mine in Kensington. 

The room this afternoon was soon quite full, and an eager, 
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laughing, critical and congratulatory crowd gathered round me 
and my picture. As one after the other pressed forward to wish 
me well, and to say a kind word of admiration, I began to taste 
something of the sweets of success. My life’s ambition was on _ 
the verge of realisation. 1 felt happy and contented. 

Gradually the merry students drew off, and there were left in 
the room, Miss de Grey, Achille Prinet, myself and the model 
who had sat for my Eurydice,a very charming and beautiful 
creature, Marie Hardin by name. A little fast perhaps, a woman 
with a history assuredly, she had won greatly upon me during 
the many weeks of our enforced companionship. Prinet and 
Alice had long been absorbed in each other’s company, and 
noticing this, again I felt miserable. And yet surely she would 
not abandon me for him! Marie saw how unhappy my 
jealousy made me, and, pitying my condition, she essayed to 
comfort me. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said she, bitterly enough, “we women are 
not worth the love of a good man now-a-days. Do not trouble 
about Miss de Grey—you are too good for her ; like all our sex, 
she cares only for the worthless!” 

“You are mistaken, Marie,” I said coldly, “Miss de Grey 
hardly knows M. Prinet—she does not realise what his 
reputation is.” 

Marie Hardin looked at me compassionately as she answered : 
“Ah, ces amants, ils sont tous de méme! Why, mon cher, 
however little or much she knows of him, it is but a moment 
ago I heard her make an appointment with him for to-morrow !” 

“What do you mean?” I stammered out, with an agonising 
clutch of fingers at the heart. 

“ Ask her,” said Marie—“I must be going. Good-bye!” and 
with a careless nod she left the room. 

Achille and Alice were still talking confidentially. I could 
stand it no longer, and sullenly I joined them. Prinet, whose 
back had been turned to me, looked slightly disconcerted as I 
almost rudely thrust myself upon them, and Alice, to my intense 
misery, blushed. 

“What!” she exclaimed restlessly, “am I left all alone? why 
even Bohemia will be scandalised! Where is Marie Hardin—I 
want to ask her to sit to me!” 

“ She has only just left the room,” I answered as calmly as I 
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could, “you were so absorbed in your companion that you 
noticed nothing—however she will be here to-morrow, if you will 
do me the honour of calling.” 

Achille Prinet had wandered off to look at my picture again, 
and stood before it whistling softly. Before answering me 
Alice gave a quick look at him, and made a move in his 
direction, then recollecting herself she turned to me again. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “M. Prinet has promised to show me 
a certain view in the Bois—I was just about to ask you to join 
us—but of course if you have another engagement. . . .” 

Prinet was listening now, and all I could do was to bow and 
say quietly: 

“ No other engagement holds when Miss de Grey veguzres my 
attendance on her!” 

“ Ah, ga,” cried out Achille, with a touch of malicious fury in 
his voice, “so Monsieur Upton vill be of ze party—zat vill be 
too charmant!” Under his breath he added, “ces diablesse 
d’Anglaises, comme elles sont fortes !” 

But I could not fathom the meaning of Alice’s conduct—if 
indeed it had a meaning. 


——-—— - 


CHAPTER II. 


THE day for “sending in” dawned bright and fair, and the 
Champs Elysées never looked lovelier than when Prinet and I 
drove down with our pictures to the Sa/on. 

What a scene met our eyes, when, having delivered our precious 
burdens into the safe-keeping of the guardians, we emerged 
from those stately portals. There stood a vast crowd of 
students, models male and female; gamzns of every description, 
and be it understood the Parisian gamzn is to the full as keen- 
witted and impertinent as his parallel, the London city Arab; a 
few gommeux, anglicé Mashers, here and there, completed a 
group which, for varied costumes, different languages and 
general interest, could not be matched in any part of the 
civilised world. Each newcomer was greeted with cheers or 
jeers, sometimes with both, but none were allowed to pass in : 
silence. I was immensely tickled with one incident: a shout 
rather louder and longer-sustained than the rest had arrested 
my attention, and looking jin the direction to which all eyes 
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were turned, I beheld a big cart slowly apprcaching, in which 
was seated a young French artist, evidently extremely unpopular, 
to judge by the ferocity of his reception. He was still hard at 
work on his subject, working to the very last moment. There 
he sat, clad in his berret,a kind of blue cap, and his artist’s 
blouse, painting away for dear life upon a wretched daub at which 
he had evidently been too lazy to work during the proper time. 
What a howl greeted him, as the cart drew up in front of the 
Salon! What a cloud of missiles—rotten eggs, dead cats and 
rats, sticks and stones--descended both upon him and upon his 
unfortunate picture! “Quelle cochonerie!” cried one of the 
bystanders. “Assez la bas—a la poste!” shouted another ; 
whilst far above all rose the cries of certain blackguard American 
and English students, some of whom—not all, thank goodness— 
think it good form to imitate their French companions in their 
brutality. 

One good-looking young Englishman, well-known and deci- 
dedly a favourite, was greeted as he descended with a really 
clever piece of work, with “ Well done, old chap!” “Voici un 
qui aura sa medaille,” “si il est reeue!” Then, tired and wearied 
out with shouting, the mob of students and models started off in 
a body for a neighbouring café, there to drink success to each 
other’s attempts. 

It is an anxious time, a long and weary wait that elapses 
between sending in day and the day when you hear that your 
picture is accepted or rejected. The names are taken in alpha- 
betical order, one or two letters a day, so that I came very far 
down on the list. The day before the “U’s” were to be 
announced I thought I would look in at old Carlo Rossie’s studio 
in the Rue Cherche Midi, just off the Boulevard Mont Parnasse, 
where Alice de Grey was studying, and ask her if she would 
come for a walk with me. Carlo Rossie is such an institution 
in Paris, and he and his studio are so well known to art-students 
of every nationality, that I cannot pass them by without a word 
of description. 

The studio, one of the best life-schools in Paris, stands in 
one corner of a large, old-fashioned court-yard, one of many 
all around, and is usually crowded with students and models 
of every description, chatting, laughing and chaffing one another 
perpetually. As I passed in,‘old Michael Angelo, the doorkeeper, 
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greeted meas usual. “Ah, Monsieur Upton, good-morning, sir, 
I all right, plenty good whiskey!” Laughingly returning the old 
man’s salutation I entered the room, which seemed cold and dark 
after the brilliant, hot streets. 

There were forty or fifty men and women hard at work paint- 
ing from a costumed model who sat far above them all. A fine, 
handsome, extremely fashionable-looking girl, was this model, 
well known in Paris for her daring, her viciousness, and her love 
of the bottle, but undeniably a splendid subject for the artist. 
I had not been to Rossie’s for many a long day and the memory 
of my first entry, when a raw boy from London, full of lofty 
ideas of foreign art and artists, rushed full upon me. It is the 
custom in these studios for every new male student, ouveau, as 
he is termed, to give a “Punch.” I had no sooner taken my 
place, feeling rather shy and awkward, than one of the head 
students came up to me and said, in French of course : 

“We are very glad to see you, and shall be happy to drink a 
punch at your expense !” 

I smilingly bowed and handed him six francs. The fellow 
looked at it, much as a London cabby looks at a doubtful fare, 
and said: 

“Six franks, m’sieu! it ought to be 25 francs!” 

“Rubbish,” I replied very curtly, “that is all you'll get from 
me.”—He went on arguing—* Well,” I replied, “give it back to 
me,” which he, all unsuspectingly, did. I put it calmly into my 
pocket and went on painting. “ That or nothing,” said I, as he 
gave a yell of execration. He then attempted force. I sprang 
to my feet, and: confronted him. He was a great, tall fellow, a 
thorough bully, and was, I could see, much feared in the school. 
A crowd gathered round us. “ Mettez en brosse!” cried one or 
two of the French students, some of whom hate an Englishman 
as the devil—* Mettez en brosse!” No sooner said than done 
—two or three brawny Frenchman seized hold of me, thrust a 
walking stick under my legs, tied my hands back, and there I 
was, trussed like a chicken. The Wasser, that is the boss or 
head student of the studio, the bully, seized a poker and having 
made it red-hot, advanced towards me with the amicable inten- 
tion of cauterising me into obedience. He just touched me. 
The pain was excruciating. With a yell and a prodigious 
exertion of all my strength, I managed to spring to my feet, to 
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free myself; and then I made for him. How the English and 
Americans, who, however, had not taken any active part in the 
matter, now cheered ; even the French appeared to admire my 
pluck and resolution ; and, although I tell this of myself, it was a 
plucky thing! I rushed at him and we closed. He seized me 
round the middle, and tried to fling me out of the door. But I 
had not lived on the borders of Cornwall for nothing; I knew a 
twist or two in wrestling which made me more than a match for 
him. I threw him, and then before he could rise, I dragged him 
to the head of the staircase and flung him headlong from top to 
bottom. My gracious! how he flopped and bumped down those 
stairs, and how frightened and awestruck were the spectators. 
I then went back to my easel and began my work as calmly 
as possible, as if nothing out of the way had occurred. But he 
was not a bad sort at heart—ten minutes afterwards he came in, 
shook hands with me and told me he had at last met his match. 
Needless to say, we were good friends at once, and that having 
invited all present to a big punch that very night, we drowned our 
disputes in the flowing bowl. 

All this, I say rushed to my mind, as I stood there in the 
doorway, dazed by the sudden change from glaring sunlight to 
dim twilight, trying to find out where my sweet Alice was 
seated. A stray shaft of sunlight that shot in at that moment 
from a side window, revealed her in a far corner of the room, 
working earnestly at her picture. I went up to her and stood for 
a moment behind her, until suddenly she turned and saw me 
smiling there. 

“Oh, Mr. Upton, how you startled me!” 

“ Not half so much,” said I sarcastically, “as you would startle 
me, if you called me by my Christian name! ” 

» “Silly boy,” she said, under her breath, “how can I do so 
here before everybody! And after all, you know, we are not 
engaged yet !” 

“No,” I muttered, gloomily enough, “ but I hope to goodness 
we shall be in a day or two, as soon as this beastly picture is 
hung !” 

Alice sighed. 

“Well, my dear Cyril, cheer up, it is no good worrying. I 
wish you would tell me how you think I am getting on, and then 
—will you take me for a walk ?” 
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I learied over her shoulder, the better to criticise her really 
clever drawing. “ The shadow on the face is a little too decided,” 
I objected, “ you ought to let it steal in more gradually—let it 
occur, as Oscar Wilde would put it.” 

“Tt isn’t half so decided as the shadow on your face, my dear 
Mr. Upton,” she retorted saucily, as she sprang from her seat, 
and began putting up her paint-brushes. “ Now let us go, I long 
to exchange this stuffy atmosphere for the fresh air !” 

I had hardly seen Alice since the afternoon of my little recep- 
tion, for the expedition to the Bois had been postponed in- 
definitely on account of bad weather, and I was delighted to 
hear a tenderness in her few whispered words, that spoke of love 
and truth; as I helped her to put up her implements and my 
hand touched hers, it was with difficulty I suppressed the tremor 
caused by her dear contact. 


CHAPTER III. 


AS we stepped forth, my love and I, into the courtyard and 
then out beyond into the great, broad, crowded, sunny boulevard, 
the summer wind was blowing soft and sweet, great shafts of 
sunlight shot from betwcen the masses of white clouds that 
were heaped up away to the west, and a snowy-tipped ripple 
rushed gaily along the narrow Seine. 

“Let us go down the Rue Rivoli, and up the Champs 
Elysées,” said Alice, “we can talk so nicely, up by the Arc de 
Triomphe !” 

Nothing loth, 1 consented, and in a few minutes we found 
ourselves surveying the gay city, which lay spread as it were 
at our very feet. From that splendid altitude we saw the chief 
features of Paris as in a panorama. How beautiful looked 
“ Cleopatra’s Needle,” bringing to mind those lines of Aldrich’s : 

‘* That slim Egyptian shaft 


Uplifts its point to catch 
The Dawn’s and Sunset’s drifts of various gold.” 


Long avenues, gay boulevards, crowded streets, noble gardens 
and stately palaces, all illumined by the golden sun, or hidden 
in mysterious mist, presented themselves in endless succession to 
our wondering gaze. 


We stood together side by side, Alice, quiet and calm, but I— 
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alas! all this beauty seemed but to bring back my feverish 
restlessness. Suppose my picture was rejected, my life would 
be as ncthing to me! I should lose the girl I loved, oh, so 
dearly! What need then for further effort ?—better death than 
life without, her ! 

And then again all my trust in her went from me, and I was 
furiously jealous. Though I had not seen Alice for several 
days, rumours had come to me, rumours which said that Achille 
Prinet was madly in love with the beautiful English girl, and 
that she appeared to be far from indifferent to him, fascinated 
no doubt by his undisputed talents and numerous accomplish- 
ments. 

Though I did not speak, my manner must have betrayed the 
gloom that had come over: me, for suddenly Alice turned to me 
as if anxious to break my train of thought. 

“Oh, Mr. Upton,” she said, “ we had quite a sensation in the 
studio this afternoon. How different they are here to the 
quiet humdrum places in England of which I have heard so 
much-—the South Kensington, the Royal Academy, the Slade 
and all those inartistic and British-matrony places Mr. Horsley 
is so fond of—what took place at Rossie’s to-day would have 
been impossible in London. You saw that handsome, bold-faced 
model, did you not—Celestine Dubois? Well, there is a nice 
little English girl, very quiet and timid-looking, working near 
me, and to-day she told Celestine to hold her arm in a certain 
position. Celestine looked at her contemptuously and took no 
notice. The child, for she is little more, repeated her request. 
By this time everybody was listening. Celestine sneeringly 
refused to do what she was asked, and added: ‘ Do you think I 
am going to do the bidding of a shabby little Anglaise?’ The 
little woman looked her full in the face and said: ‘If I behaved 
as you did, I could easily dress as you do. Now, do what I tell 
you at once, or I shall report you.’ And Celestine obeyed 
immediately.” 

“Very plucky, indeed,” I remarked ; “things here ave very 
different from in England. Here Bohemianism in art circles is 
rampant, and art is really benefited by it, the life and work is 
much more earnest, much more thorough. English life is too 
staid, the Englishman too respectable.” 

“Yes,” replied Alice, “ that is just what M. Prinet says.” 


hd 
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At the mention of Achille Prinet’s name, all my suffering and 
jealous passion took possession of me once more. 

“ Alice,” muttered I, “I think you are just a little too fond 
of quoting M. Prinet. I don’t think him by any manner of 
means a desirable acquaintance for you.” 

“ And yet,” she said, “he is your great friend! Mr. Upton, 
is it not rather cowardly to run him down behind his back ? He 
always has a good word for you.” 

Stung by her words, I answered hotly: 

“My friends need not necessarily be yours, Alice ; men can 
know and be intimate with men that a woman cannot possibly 
know without harm to herself. Prinet is all very well for us 
who are on our guard against him, but he is a thoroughly bad 
companion for you. I have seen and heard of your intimacy 
with him with greatest pain. On the day of my little reception, 
you scarcely spoke to me after he came in; on the following 
day, but for the accident of a remark of mine, you would have 
spent almost the whole afternoon in his company—you drive me 
to despair.” 

“ How foolish you are, Cy—Mr. Upton, you cannot surely 
think that I regard M. Prinet otherwise than as a clever and 
amusing companion, whose advice in art matters is always of 
value. He never speaks badly of you,” she said, laughing a little. 

“ Alice, for God’s sake, don’t laugh,” I said with my nerves 
at fever pitch. “I am in deadly earnest! ” 

“ You generally are,” she said pouting, but noticing that my 
face was white and set, she added more gently: “ What is this 
M. Prinet tells me, that if your picture is not accepted, you are 
going to kill yourself?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I shall kill myself.” 

“Cyril—listen to me—we are not engaged yet, God only 
knows if we ever shall be, but you must not give way to this 
morbid feeling—you r 

“ Alice,” I said with intense earnestness, interrupting her, 
“you know perfectly well that life without you would be un- 
endurable to me. If this picture, on which I have built all my 
future happiness, is refused, I must leave Paris at once. I 
cannot ask you to wait a lifetime for an unsuccessful, unfortu- 
nate man; no, if I fail to-morrow you may rest assured I will 
trouble you no longer.” 
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I had been so excited, and. I had spoken so loudly in my agita- 
tion, anxiety having for the moment quite unhinged me, that 
neither I, nor Alice, had noticed the approach of a man from 
behind the Arc de Triomphe. 

“What, my turtle doves, quarrelling on so fair an evening ! 
and on the very eve of your triumph, Upton—nay, how foolish 
you are.” 

With intense vexation, for no prouder woman ever lived, 
Alice turned to me, and said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Upton, for having subjected me to this. I 
will bid you good evening, and hope that the next time we 
meet you will be a little quieter, and more reasonable in your 
behaviour. Good day, gentlemen!” And refusing with a 
gesture, our movement to escort her, Alice de Grey left us 
hurriedly. 

Taking my arm Prinet said: 

“Come, my old chap, let us dine! Life will appear more 
rose-coloured after a good dinner, come with me.” 

Prinet was as usual in the best of spirits and wiled away the 
time with brilliant conversation, smart repartees and racy stories, 
making the evening pass pleasantly enough. 

Somehow, when with him, my jealousy was soothed —he seemed 
so much my friend that all suspicions vanished in his congenial 
society, and I felt rather ashamed of my outburst to Alice. He 
talked almost exclusively of myself, and bouyed me up with 
hopes about the morrow. Before parting, he told me he would 
go himself to the Salon and find out what measure of success 
my picture had met with; “ And I will come to you about two 
o'clock and tell you all, for I am sure you will not have suffi- 
cient courage to go yourself! Courage, my friend, faint heart 
never won fair lady, you must hope only for the best!” 

I went back to my lonely studio, but, though it was late, I had 
no thoughts of sleep. I lit the gas mechanically, and threw 
myself on the divan, moving restlessly about. After a time I 
went to the window and opened it, looking out on the tall walls 
of neighbouring houses with unseeing eyes—eyes that were 
turned inward on my own life, my own soul. I longed, oh 
how I longed for the morrow ; for the day that would end all 
my sadness, my heartache, my uncertainty. I yearned for the 
rapture of success, the ecstasy of reciprocated love! There was 
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a time when love had played no part in my dreams—they had 
been all ambition—but now, I could not live without, Alice, and 
if the morrow were—I hardly dared frame the words even in my 
own mind—to bring me bad news, they were no idle words I had 
spoken to Prinet, though he had no business to have repeated 
them—I should have no courage to live—life without Alice de 
Grey would be a burden too heavy to be borne. I should have 
come to the end of all things, and nothing would serve me but 
peace and oblivion—the peace and oblivion that comes only with 
eternal rest. 


True to his promise, on the following day Prinet came to me 
about two o’clock. 

What a morning I had spent—a fitting sequel to the previous 
night ! 

Before he opened his lips I knew my fate. “Mon cher,” said 
he, “ ] am so grieved—your picture is not accepted! But there, 
never mind. It is pure injustice. Better luck next time.” 

I scarcely heard his words—the agony was too great, the 
disappointment too bitter, and the thought of Alice, lost to me 
for ever, such desolation and misery, that I groaned aloud. 

Prinet was strangely pale—I had not given him credit for so 
much feeling. He grasped my hand. “Cheer up, my friend,” 
he said, “and, remember, do nothing rash. You are still young 
and the world is all before you!” 

Before I could answer, he was gone, and I was left—alone! 

Mechanically I repeated his words. He had evidently over- 
heard my parting with Alice the day before, and remembered 
my words to himself, spoken half in jest some time since. And 
now, my picture was rejected, and Alice was lost to me! I 
thought nothing of the loss of fame and name that once were 
all in all to me. “ Alice, Alice, Alice!” was the sole cry of my 
aching heart. Without her life was not worth living. I resolved 
to end it. Nothing hindered me. I welcomed the very thought 
of death! 

Slowly and silently I crept downstairs and out into the 
shadow - stricken, sun-flecked courtyard, out into the great 
bustling thoroughfare beyond. I was dazed; I walked as in a 
dream, and yet everything, persons, objects, details, incidents, 
photographed themselves, now and again, indelibly on my brain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I REACHED the charboniers shop, and bought the quantity of 
charcoal I considered sufficient; but as I bent my steps home- 
ward an immense desire to breathe a little longer took possession 
of me, and I walked on and on. My eyes were burning, my brain 
seemed on fire. I hated man and mankind and all round me 
that were living and loving, with a fierce hatred filling me with 
wicked, murderous thoughts. What had I done, that I alone 
should be a failure? That I alone should be desolate and lost? 
And yet, was it I only? No. Mysteriously, but clearly, I 
understood now all the petty jealousies and meannesses of my 
fellow-artists, all the ignominies that our human instinct of self- 
preservation makes us capable of, and I pitied the many who 
must have suffered as I was doing. My hand went to my heart 
in a vain effort to stifle the sob that rose in my throat as the 
thought of my wretchedness overcame me once more, and I 
rushed wildly back to my studio. Like a hunted animal I 
locked and double-locked my door, my eyes starting from my 
head. 

I wrote two letters. One was to my father, and even in that 
moment I felt the pangs of remorse as I thought of the agony 
my letter would cause. The other, blistered with tears, I directed 
to my darling. 

Then calmly I covered every crevice; I stuffed up the opening 
in the window and in the fire-place. The room was air-tight. 
All was ready. I glanced lingeringly round the room, the 
familiar objects meeting my gaze for the last time. I heaped’ up 
the charcoal in the tiny stove; I set fire to it; and then laid 
down to wait the end. Phew! how pungent it was at first, how 
my eyes smarted. I found I was talking to myself. I felt un- 
consciousness stealing over me. I remembered something I had 
once read—or had I heard it long before in a sermon ?—some- 
thing about : 


‘« The last grand rush of darkness, 
A last farewell to sun, and moon, and stars, and light.” 


“Great God,” thought I,“I am dying!” It seemed to me 
that I tried to rise from the bed—I wanted to live; I coud not 
die. The past came rushing upon me. The future—I knew 
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not what it was! I could not move—I could not cry out. .The 
world was passing from me! And then I seemed to glide into 
silence and into space. I knew nothing. I felt nothing. I saw 
nothing! I was dead! 

I was dead, and yet, and yet I lived. 

* * * * * * * 

Wonderful it was, the first experience of emancipation, the 
casting-off of “the body of this death.” My spirit floated on- 
ward, apparently without volition or guidance, though unconscious 
wish or thought on my part may have influenced it. Be that 
as it may, there came to me in a moment the consciousness that 
I was in the old Devonshire home. I could see the grief caused 
by my selfish, wicked act. My father and mother, my brothers 
and sisters, they were all there. My own letter of farewell lay, 
tear-stained on the table ; my mother appeared to be unconscious 
the rest were tenderly gathered round her—all was grief and 
desolation. And I seemed to hear a voice bidding me reflect on 
the horror of the act I had so hastily, and in such mad despair, 
committed. “Man liveth not to himself alone!” I realised the 
brutal selfishness of my sin and folly and . . . cowardice. I 
realised too, as I never had before, the finality of death. There 
was no going back. I had passed beyond that bourne from 
which no traveller could ever return. Here repentance availed 
me nothing. And bitterly I acknowledged the hurried madness 
of my crime. 

But there was worse yet tocome. Gradually, but surely, the 
vision of my family melted from my distracted gaze, and I felt 
I had for ever seen the last of those dear ones—that in itself was 
grief inexpressible. The first consciousness that they or I were 
passing from each other; the helplessness I experienced as I 
gazed lovingly and longingly at them, was an agony of despair 
that seized hold of me as the great darkness shrouded them in 
its gloomy folds and I saw them no more. 

* . * + * * * 

The scene had changed. I was once more about to behold 
earth and the things of earth. I was in the Salon. How 
brilliant was the scene, both within and without. Carriages 
dashing up and down the sunny Champs Elysées, rank and 
fashion, earnestness and frivolity, poverty and riches, pouring in 
through the great doorway. But all was /ife/ However 
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humble, however poor, yet all those who passed into the great 
building were alive! Ah me! For them, energy, earnestness, 
effort, ambition, Love, were possible! For me, such things were 
memories, for ever passed away. I had cut myself off from all 
—there lay the sting of it. It was my own folly, my own 
wickedness, my fault, not my misfortune. All these thoughts 
flashed upon my spirit as I realised more and more the dread 
irrevocability of my crime. 

Up the splendid staircase passed the eager, chattering, laugh- 
ing crowd, while I, poor ghost, silent and invisible, passed 
onward and upward in its rear. The old scene I knew so well; 
why the very pictures I had seen upon their easels but a few 
weeks previously, and in many of them I traced my own handi- 
work or the following out of my eagerly-sought advice. 

Incompetent idiots; aimless, feckless workmen ; lazy, idle 
good-for-nothings ; they were all represented here, while I had 
failed, I, whose work was immeasurably superior to half of that 
which now met my spirit gaze. They laugh not where I had 
gone, or verily those stately, crowded chambers would have rung 
again and again to the peals of sarcastic mirth that surged 
within me. Prinet’s clever work, I saw with a pang, was every- 
where present; his statuettes, his paintings, full of power and 
originality. But was I not as clever, was I not as original? And 
yet I had failed, and, oh God, the pity of it. Success had meant 
so much for me, failure had been so terrible a catastrophe. 

I passed onward into the great central chamber. A brilliant 
blaze of sunlight flooded the beautiful room, and I realised with 
a great heart-throb, how splendid a thing was life, how poor and 
thin, and hopeless and helpless a thing was death, and especially 
the self-sought death of the cowardly suicide. Then came upon 
me the memory of something I had read years ago—the account 
of the suicide of some poor ignorant servant girl. “ Life is sweet,” 
she had written in her farewell letter, “ but death is sweeter.” | 
remember how somebody, some poor, foolish, ignorant creature, 
had applauded the sentiment! How wicked, how unreal it all 
was to me now! And yet, how real and solemn a fact! To die 
as Gordon died! as Livingstone died! as Christ died! to feel 
that all was done that could be done, that life had not been lived 
in vain, that death had come, unsought indeed, but not unpre- 
pared for. To be able to say, as each one of those saints and 
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heroes could say: “I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do, therefore into thy hands I can fearlessly commend my 
spirit.” How splendid a thing is such a death! Oh, how mean, 
how cold, how contemptible a thing appeared now what I had 
thought so romantic and heroic. 

A great crowd of people, enthusiastic and eager, pushed and 
jostled each other in front of a large picture hung in the place of 
honour, in the very centre of the room. I noticed it was covered 
with wreaths. He then who had painted it had passed away in 
the very hour of his triumph. “ Poor ghost,” thought I, “for 
you, as for me, all has been in vain, but your fate is even a 
harder and a more cruel one than mine!” 

A subdued murmur of ejaculations, ejaculations of sorrow, of 
pity, of wondering admiration, arose from the crowd in front. 
At last I saw the picture itself ! 

Merciful God! It wasmy own! My Eurydice! There she 
stood, lovely and lonely, at those very gates which I myself had 
passed. 

Oh, the horror, the despair, the agony of that supreme mo- 
ment. I had conquered fate after all! I had won success, and 
—I had lost all / 

* * * * * + * 

The sunlight was dying from off the walls. The crowds had 
passed away—there was a great stillness. 

Suddenly the silence was broken; a light footstep echoed up 
and down those long-drawn aisles. Alice de-Grey, clad from 
head to foot in deepest mourning, came slowly and sadly from 
out of the gathering gloom and laid a wreath of immortelles 
upon my picture—‘he picture of the year! And then, for long, 
she knelt in silent, heart-broken prayer. She had loved me 
then, and I had lost her. Consciousness was once again merged 
in a darkness of bitterness, anguish and despairing misery. 

* * % * * % * 

My head was racked and swam with pain. At first I imagined 
fresh horrors—the medizval legends of the terrors of Hell 
rushed upon me—was I about to experience them? But even 
these grosser pains could not exceed the agony of the hell into 
which remorse had cast me. “Myself am Hell!” 

Then gradually a physical, not a spiritual, consciousness re- 
turned to me, and the things of earth appeared to grow manifest 


t 
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to my wondering gaze. Objects assumed a familiar shape; the 
window far above gleamed down upon me: 


‘* As unto dying eyes the casement slowly grows a glimmering square !” 


The negro’s head grinned at me from the wall ! 

“Great God, I live!” I cried, “I live! I live! I live!” 

I staggered to my feet. Phew! how dark and chill the room 
felt! What was that faint odour pervading it? I rushed to the 
little stove—the charcoal was dead and cold,and only half burnt 
through ! 1 rushed to the window, and broke pane after pane in 
mad longing for air. How sweet and fragrant was the summer 
evening! The wind blew softly and yet invigoratingly on my 
pallid face. I looked down into the crowded street, and I 
blessed all that passed me by. How delicious, how divinely 
beautiful was life! Unconsciously my mind flew back to a 
spring morning now long past. I had been over Newgate. I 
remembered the sobbing gasp with which I had passed from 
that hideous charnel house, the rapt delight with which I had 
greeted the return to the healthy, commonplace, everyday streets 
of London. How sweet even they were to me after those horrid 
criminal death-masks, that awful condemned cell, upon the walls 
of which hung a pathetic verse from Scripture; that chamber of 
death in which the chief warder had told me he had seen no less 
than six-and-thirty souls swung off into eternity. Oh, the choking 
in my throat as I rushed out of the nideous, gruesome place—all 
this I recalled on this blessed evening as I realised the goodness 
of the Almighty, who had given me yet another chance. 

There was a faint knocking at the door, almost covered by the 
joy and music of the streets—then I fancied I heard a whisper : 

“Cyril! Cyril!” 

My lips moved, but I could not speak. 

Then came the sound again: “Cyril, my Cyril!” and a long 
wail of, “ My God! can I be too late ?” 

I heard a stifled moan that fully woke my dulled senses to 
the meaning of that cry, and, rushing to the door, was just in 
time to catch my Alice before she fell almost fainting to the 
ground. 

I carried her in and laid her on the divan. In a few minutes 
she sat up, and putting her arms round my neck, laid her soft 
cheek to mine as she murmured: 
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“Thank God, my Cyril, I was in time—oh, I was so much 
afraid, so terrified lest you should have been driven to despair !” 

“She knows the truth then,” thought I, but said nothing as 
she went on in loving, passionate tones: 

“I—I love you the more for what you must have suffered— 
but Cyril, you might have trusted me. Success or defeat, 
nothing could stand between us really, for I love you, and you 
are mine!” 

“ Darling,” I whispered, “what an angel you are—you know 
all, and yet you come to me with your sweet words to comfort 
and succour me in my misery! Ah, no! you do not know all! 
Perhaps when you do you will shrink from me in terror and 
loathing . . . Alice, my love—my life—if God had not been 
all-merciful, you would have been . . . too late!” 

Alice drew a long, shuddering breath, as she rose to her feet 
and looked at me with horror in her eyes. Then suddenly she 
flung herself on the ground before me: 

“Cyril, Cyril, forgive me,” she cried, “ if you had died I should 
have been your murderess !” 

I thought that the idea of my danger had turned her brain. 

“ My darling,” I said, “what do you mean? I, and I only, am 
to blame.” 

“No, no,” she said wildly, “if I had only listened to you, 
heeded your sad looks, that wicked wretch could not have come 
to you with cruel lies to tempt you to take your life. Listen, 
Cyril, I was vexed with you for finding fault with me, and he 
flattered me. I flirted with him just to tease you a little, and 
he chose to believe I was in earnest! Just now he came to me 
and told me with a cruel laugh that the only obstacle in his 
path was removed! He had told you that your picture was 
refused, and you, driven to despair, must, even then, be dead. 
Cyril, my dear one, he told you a lie, a cruel, heartless lie!” 

“What do you mean?” I gasped. “ Yes, Prinet told me I had 
failed! Alice, Alice, do not trifle with me—you do not know 
what I have been through since we parted yesterday ! ” 

“My darling,” she said, clasping my hands in hers, “your 
picture is accepted, and is to be hung with honours. Oh, how 
you must have suffered! Come to me—forgive—forget !” 

And in her arms I came back to life and hope and happiness, 
back from the very gates of Hell. 
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Silence. 


IN asmall studio, situate in a dingy street in Rome, a young 
man stood before an easel which supported a finished picture. 
Contemplating the idea of his brain, now become a visible 
reality, and a more beautiful reality than he had dreamed of in 
his wildest flights of fancy, his face was radiant with the con- 
sciousness of triumph. With but little claim to good looks 
Victor Weyland was positively handsome as his pale cheeks 
flushed, and his dark eyes kindled with gladness that he had not 
sought success in vain. His picture—‘ The Dream” he had 
called it—was an inspiration of genius and he knew it. He had 
put his whole strength into his work, and he had never lost sight 
of the goal he hoped to win, a double goal—Fame and Love. 

“T love greatness. I could worship a Cyclop if he were only 
famous,” 

Such were the words pretty Rose Austin had once spoken, 
half in jest, half in earnest. And at those words Victor had 
sworn in his heart that he would be great and famous, that he 
might gain Rose Austin’s love. 

One half of his vow he had ratified, he had painted a picture 
which would make him famous so soon as the world should 
have a chance of passing judgment on his work, and having done 
this he had done all, he told himself. “I shall be great and she 
will love me,” was his only|thought as he bent down to paint in 
one corner of the picture the signature that would be of such value 
in the eyes of the art world. Scarcely had he completed it when 
a voice behind him made him start, 

“So ‘The Dream’ is finished,” it said. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Frank. You must be early, or—yes, I’m late,” 
said Victor, glancing at his watch. “It’s three o’clock.” 

“You forget that time is passing when you look too long at 
‘The Dream,’ it is so beautiful,” put in the other, with a kind of 
mockery in his tone which, however, Victor did not notice. “I 
have nearly finished ‘The Graces,’ you see,” he went on. “I 
can easily finish it in London. Awfully good of you to let me 
come to your studio, but I had a fancy to paint statuary. Any 
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chance of your coming to London this year, Vic?” and Frank 
Mordaunt bent his handsome curly head over his palette as he 
asked the question. 

“I daresay I shall come to London. I suppose we shall live 
there,” said Victor. 

The “we” had slipped out before he was aware of it, and he 
blushed as he saw the smile on his companion’s face. And yet 
Frank Mordaunt knew his secret well enough, he had guessed 
half and had wormed the rest out of him. Somehow his smile 
annoyed Victor and he moved towards the door. 

“ Will you be here when I come back?” he asked. “TI shall 
be rather later than usual; I have to give an extra lesson 
to-day.” 

“Then I shall not be here. I must take this thing home in 
time to have it packed,” pointing to his representation on canvas 
of a marble group that was the chief—nay, the sole adornment to 
Victor Weyland’s studio. Frank had expressed a wish to paint 
the group, and Victor had at once invited him to make use of 
his studio, during the hours each day when he himself was 
absent teaching. Victor was Frank’s best friend in Rome. 
When he had come there, a stranger, two years back, it was 
Victor, who, in the name of their common mistress, Art, had 
bidden him welcome, and had procured for him a welcome from 
others. Frank was a handsome fellow, and the best of company 
when he chose and, given any sort of a chance, he was pretty 
certain to get on in the world, socially that is to say. Before 
long he had a larger circle of acquaintances than Victor himself, 
especially amongst the English colony. Artistically his success 
was by no means great; his talent consisted rather of talking of 
the good work he meant to do than of doing it. Victor put him 
in the way of selling his sketches, and he managed to earn 
enough to live upon, but that he was likely to set the Thames 
or the Tiber either on fire was more than doubtful. 

“You will be at the Gregsons’ to-night, of course,” he continued 
to Victor. 

“I—I think so,” was the hesitating reply, though there was no 
hesitation in Victor’s mind. Rose Austin was always at the 
Gregsons’ receptions. 

“I suppose the winter festivities will soon be at an end,” 
pursued Frank. “Most of the English visitors are talking about 
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moving. The Austins go in a day or two,” he added in a casual 
sort of way. 

“Ina day or two? Where?” asked Victor quickly. 

“ Home, of course. Business or something—I forget what. 
They’re going to-night to the Gregsons’ though, at least Rose 
is.” 

“ I wish he wouldn’t call her Rose,” thought Victor. “Of course 
I know he does call lots of girls by their Christian names; he 
means nothing.” Aloud he said: 

“ Well, I’ll see you there to say good-bye,” and Frank nodded 
pleasantly to him as he went out, and replied : 

“Right you are, old friend.” 

Brought thus suddenly face to face with the necessity of 
declaring the love that burned in his heart, Victor was not so 
wholly confident. He had not intended to speak till the tongue 
of the world should have proclaimed his greatness; he had 
reckoned on the Austins not leaving Rome till his picture had 
been seen and talked about. 

Now he must tell her of it himself and must impress her 
with belief in his future greatness and the thought of having 
to blow his own trumpet was repugnant to him. On the 
other hand, if she went back to England ignorant of his hopes 
she might forget him utterly and once removed from the 
artistic element of Society in Rome, she might forget the value 
of Fame. The Austins lived in one of the Midland Counties, 
and in provincial society Fame is apt to be ignored or looked 
upon with a kind of vague distrust. To-night he must speak, 
that was clear. 

Darkness had already closed in when he returned from his 
tuitions. Frank Mordaunt had gone and had taken away “ The 
Graces.” 

“I shall miss him,” thought Victor, seeing the unoccupied 
easel, and then he fell to thinking of his friend’s prospects in 
London. Would the hanging committee of the Academy see 
merit in the sketches in which he saw none? Frank was so 
light-hearted, so sanguine—London was different to Rome, he 
said. In Rome every second person is an artist, and one hasn’t 
a chance. 

“ At all events,” mused Victor, “I shall soon be in a position 
to give him a helping hand, poor lad,” and with this kindly 
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intention in his heart, he went and dressed for the Gregsons’ 
evening. 

He went early and he persisted in hanging about the landings 
to watch for the Austins. Once in the drawing-room Rose 
Austin was pretty sure to be monopolised by a crowd of 
admirers and he would not get the chance of speaking to her 
alone. 

When she appeared upon the staircase and caught sight of him, 
she brightened unmistakably and he put his own construction 
on her look of pleasure, the construction that pleased him 
most. She was a trifle pale, he noticed, and she greeted her 
hostess listlessly and with a forced smile that died away almost 
immediately. He stepped up to her and her manner puzzled 
him. There was an appealing wistfulness in her eyes as they 
met his and she spoke in a low, confiding voice. 

“Tam so glad you are here,” she said. Then she dropped 
her eyes and almost whispered, “I—I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

He gave her his arm without answering and led her to a small 
boudoir that opened out of the drawing-room. They sat down, 
but she did not seem inclined to break the silence. 

“You are going away in a day or two?” he forced himself to 
say at last. 

“ The day after to-morrow—yes. Frank—Mr. Mordaunt told 
you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Victor, biting his lip. He felt a little angry 
that she and Mordaunt, to whom he had introduced her, should 
be on such familiar terms as to refer to each other by their 
Christian names. 

“T want to ask you something,” she began suddenly, after 
another silence, “and I want you to answer me the truth, Mr. 
Weyland. You will tell me the truth ?” 

She put her hands together with a beseeching gesture. 

“T will—if I can,” he answered her. 

“Yes, you can. I want you to tell me what you think of his 
picture—Mr. Mordaunt’s.” 

“What picture ?” 

“T do not know what he calls it, he wouldn’t tell me. I mean 
his great picture that he is going to send to the Academy.” 

“You mean ‘ The Bay of Naples,’ I suppose?” said Victor, 
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almost roughly. 
Mordaunt ? 

“No, I mean his great picture that is to make him famous,” 
pursued the girl eagerly. 

“| have not seen it,” replied Victor curtly. 

“Oh, I am almost glad of that. And yet it would have been 
better to know now. Suspense is hard to bear. It is six weeks 
till the Academy opens,” she sighed. 

“Miss Austin,” he exclaimed, “are you engaged to Mor- 
daunt ?” 

“Yes.” ? 

The answer came low and soft, and over her face there was a 
look of perfect contentment. 

Victor dared not trust himsclf to utter a syllable or to look 
at her. 

“It isa secret,” she went on. “He said I might tell you to- 
night if I liked ; you have always been a friend to him. No one 
else knows except papa and mamma, and they——’” the happi- 
ness died out of her face, and she sighed again. “ Well, if he is. 
never great I shall never be his wife perhaps,” she continued,. 
“for I could not disobey them but I will always lovehim. They 
cannot forbid me to love him.” 

“ Let us go back now,” said Victor in a voice he found it hard 
to control. He took her to her people and left her with a bow. 

“TI believe he is jealous because Frank is going to be a great 
artist,” thought Rose, when his coldness recurred to her 
memory. 

All through the dark hours of that night, Victor Weyland 
paced the streets of the Imperial City neither knowing nor 
caring whither his footsteps led him. He traversed the length 
of the Corso with its magnificent edifices; he threaded his way 
through the slums of the Ghetto, and the signs of squalor and 
misery that there met him on every side aroused in his breast a 
fierce joy. He was at war with his race, and to know that men 
did not go unpunished, to know that there was suffering, was at 
least a satisfaction. 

In the bleak grey dawn he returned to his studio, and the 
place where his hopes had been fostered and nourished seemed 
hateful to him. He saw the back of his picture as he had 
placed it across an angle of the wall on the previous day. He 
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had painted it to win her, and she was lost to him. That dream 
was over, and only Art was left to him now. Well, at least, no 
one could rob him of that. He turned for consolation to the 
thought of his own genius, and the better to bring it before his 
mind, he took “The Dream” from its corner and placed it on 
the easel. Was it that the light was as yet doubtful, or did his 
senses deceive him? Or was it that his love-blinded eyes had 
failed to detect the fault in his own work? Now the bandage 
had been torn away, and he saw—what? The same design, the 
same grouping, the same picture, but the soul that had breathed 
in it and had given it life and made it the immortal work of 
genius instead of a surface of canvas coated with various pig- 
ments was gone. 

“It is not my picture!” he cried wildly. 

He looked again, brushing his hand across his eyes to make 
sure they were in their sockets. There could be no mistake. His 
picture was before him, his own name in the corner of it. How 
conld he have imagined that it would bring him fame? Fame! 
he laughed at the notion. This soulless thing might bring him 
a handful of /2ve from some dealer in cheap works of art. But 
fame ? 

For one face in “The Dream,” the face of an angel, Rose 
Austin had been the unconscious model. He looked at that 
face now and groaned aloud. It was no more like Rose than 
his hopes had been like their fulfilment. A palette-knife lay on 
a table close by. With a shriek of wild laughter he snatched 


it up and plunged it in the angel’s face. “The Dream” was 
spoiled. 


CHAPTER II. 


“IT can’t be the Mordaunt I knew in Rome; Frank Mordaunt 
hadn’t it in him to become a great painter.” 

“Is his name Frank? I don’t remember. I fancy there is 
only an initial on the picture and in the Academy catalogue. 
He has studied in Rome, I know. He’s a young fellow—not 
yet thirty, I should say—handsome too. I chanced to see him 
one evening at the ‘ Muses’ Club soiree. He was the lion of the 
evening. By the way, Weyland, would you care to come to the 
next ladies’ night at the ‘Muses’?” and the talk drifted away 
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from the subject of the painter who had all at once leapt to 
fame, whose Academy picture had been pronounced, alike by 
the public and the critics, to be the picture of the year. Till 
within a few weeks ago unheard of, this new star in the firma- 
ment of Art already wrote A.R.A. after his name. His picture 
had been purchased by an American millionaire, so said the 
Society journals, on the day of the private view, for a sum with 
four figures in it. 

Hearing all this from an old schoolfellow, an artist likewise, 
whom he had looked up a day or two after his return to 
England, Victor could only conclude that the fact of the new 
artist’s name being Mordaunt was a mere coincidence. Frank 
had scarcely talent, much less genius. Victor had seen the two 
pictures his friend intended to send to the Academy, and he had 
much doubted their acceptance. One was “ The Bay of Naples,” 
the other, “The Forum by Moonlight,” hackneyed subjects both, 
whereas the picture that had taken the Art world by storm was 
a creation strikingly original. And then into Victor’s mind 
Memory flashed a new light. Rose Austin had spoken of a 
picture, “his great picture that is to make him famous,” and had 
asked Victor’s opinion of its merits. He had supposed at the 
time that Frank had talked of his aims and ambitions in such a 
way as to lead Rose to believe he had some great work in hand ; 
Frank was given to talking of what he was going to do, but his 
“future” was always an indefinite distance ahead, or so Victor 
thought. Had he been mistaken, and was there something in 
his talk after all? Had Frank, whilst seemingly idling away 
his time in painting worthless pictures and in dreaming foolish 
dreams, been in reality achieving greatness ? 

Victor lost no time in going to see the famous picture. He 
bought a catalogue and hunted up the name of Mordaunt in the 
list of artists at the end. The initial of the Christian name was 
F., small doubt that it was Frank. He hastened towards 
Gallery No. 3, where the picture of the year, “Sweet Visions” 
it was called, was hung. 

At the entrance, Victor started and uttered an exclamation 
loud enough to make people turn and look at him ; a gentleman, 
thinking he was going to faint, caught him by the arm. Victor 
did not even notice the incident. He noticed nothing but the 
picture that faced him on the line; it was his own picture, “ The 
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Dream.” In the first moment of surprise he did not realize 
what it all meant. Then the terrible truth of his friend’s perfidy 
came to him. Frank had stolen “ The Dream,” and had left in 
its place that soulless copy, to put him off the scent and to con- 
found his very senses. Victor had been puzzled, but he had 
attributed the change he had seen in “ The Dream,” not to any 
alteration in the picture itself, but to the fact that his perceptive 
faculties had been sharpened by disappointment. How cleverly 
Frank had managed it! He had obtained access to his friend’s 
studio on the pretext of wishing to paint “ The Graces,” in order 
to make a copy, and he had waited till his very last day in Rome 
to commit the theft, reckoning on Victor’s state of mind to shield 
him from immediate detection. For he knew well in what state 
of mind Victor would be when he would first set eyes on the 
changeling. 

Yes, it was clever, damnably clever. 

Victor Weyland stood staring at his own creation, heedless of 
the moving groups that came and stared at it too, and passed 
their criticisms upon it and praised its beauties. Beyond the 
thought of revenge, beyond the thought of how he had been 
the dupe of his own senses, one idea was paramount in his mind. 

“She will no longer love him when she knows him to be a 
swindler, a common thief. She will yet be mine.” 

Referring again to the catalogue, Victor found Frank’s address, 
and soon he was driving along Piccadilly towards Kensington. 
When the hansom drew up at the house in Melbury Road, he 
had no definite idea of what he was going to say or do. The 
liveried man-servant, who opened the door, said his master was 
not at home, but was expected shortly ; if the gentleman would 
step this way and wait? He gave the man his card, and sat 
down, his mind too much occupied to admit of his noticing the 
beauty of the decorations around him; nor did he reflect that 
the man-servant was paid with money that should have been 
his own. He was wondering how she would take it. Would she 
thank her stars she had escaped from the machinations of a 
villain, or would she grieve over her fallen idol? Presently he 
caught sight of a photograph of her on the wall. 

“That shall not remain in a thief’s house!” he thought, and 
he was about to snatch it from its place, when the door opened 
and Rose herself stood face to face with him. 
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“Rose!” he exclaimed. “I mean Miss Austin.” 

She laughed gaily. 

“You may call me Rose, if you like,” she said—* you are 
Frank’s friend—but not Miss Austin any longer. Mrs, Frank 
Mordaunt, at your service.” She made a charming curtsey, 
which was quite lost on him. 

“You are his—his wife?” cried Victor. 

“Didn’t you know? Wewere married in June. Papa and 
mamma gave in at once when they saw his picture. But, come, 
tell me, when did you come, and how long do you stay? I 
want to hear all about dear old Rome. We met in Rome, Frank 
and I,” she ended, half to herself. 

“T am going back to-day—at once,” said Victor, in a strangely 
quiet voice. “I want you to give your—to give Mr. Mordaunt a 
message ; will you?” 

“Frank will be in soon, I know,” she answered. “ Do wait 
and see him. He will be so——” 

“T cannot wait,” he interrupted her. “ You must tell him this 
from me; you are my messenger. Tell him that I have seen the 
picture that has made him famous, and that I am going back to 
Rome to remain there. I came to London to pursue my pro- 
fession, but I have decided that Rome is best. Tell him I have 
seen you. Good-bye.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to see the picture he is painting now?’ 
she asked, wondering if he was quite sane, and if hard work had 
the effect of unhinging an artist’s mind. She must not let her 
Frank work hard. 

“No,” he said gruffly, in answer to her question; “I cannot 
stay. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

And for her sake Victor Weyland kept silence. ° 


Eva M. HENRY. 
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Hustralian @Mytbs. 


By the Author of “ MuMMIEs,” “A GHOSTLY ADVENTURE ON 
EXMOOR,” etc. 
THE Australian aborigines have usually been looked upon as 
scarcely human, as devoid of intelligence and integrity, treacher- 
ous and revengeful, fair game to be hunted and exterminated 
by the white man. 

That this opinion is erroneous would appear from the account 
given of them by Mr. James Dawson, whose long residence in 
the Port Fairy district of Victoria, and intimate acquaintance 
with the aboriginal inhabitants, would make him a fair judge. 
To quote his own words: “ Their general information and 
knowledge of several distinct dialects, in some instances four, 
besides fair English, gratified as well as surprised me, and 
naturally suggested a comparison between them and the lower 
classes of white men. Indeed, it is very questionable if even 
those who belong to the middle class, notwithstanding their ad- 
vantages of education, know as much of their own laws, of 
natural history, and of the nomenclature of the heavenly bodies, 
as the aborigines do of their laws and of natural objects. It 
may be truly said of them that, with the exception of the low 
estimate they naturally place on life, their moral character and 
modesty—all things considered—compare favourably with those 
of the most highly cultivated communities of Europe.” 

This is high praise for the despised blackfellows, though 
there can be no doubt that occasionally they have shown them- 
selves treacherous and revengeful, as some of the Australian 
settlers in the more remote parts have found to their cost. 
That they have been ill-used, and that their extinction is pro- 
bably only a work of time is undeniable, but this seems to ‘be 
the inevitable result following wherever the white man sets his 
foot. 

However this paper is intended to give some slight account of 
their supernatural beliefs. 

They believe in celestial, infernal, and terrestrial supernatural 
beings. 
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The good spirit, Pirumeheeal, is a gigantic man, living above 
the clouds; and as he is of a kindly disposition, and harms no 
one, he is seldom mentioned, but always with respect. His 
voice, the thunder, is listened to with pleasure, as it does good 
to man and beast, by bringing rain, and making grass and roots 
grow for their benefit. 

The bad spirit, Muuruup, sometimes called “ Wambeen-neung- 
been-been-aa,” “maker of bad smelling smoke,” is always 
spoken of with fear and bated breath, as the author of every 
misfortune. He visits the earth in the form of lightning, 
knocking trees to pieces, setting fire to “ wuurns,” and killing 
people by striking them on the back. It is a little curious that 
the aborigines should associate thunder with their good spirit, 
and its concomitant lightning with the bad one. The Muuruup 
at times assumes the form of a large ugly man, frequenting scrubs 
and dense thickets ; although not provided with wings, as the 
white man’s devil is, he flits and darts from place to place with 
the rapidity of lightning, is very mischievous, and hungers for 
the flesh of children. The natives are not much afraid of him 
in the daylight, but have a great dread of him in the dark. He 
employs owls to watch and give notice when he may pounce 
upon any unfortunate straggler from the camp. Hence the 
natives hate owls, as birds of ill-omen. When one of these 
birds is heard screeching or hooting, the children immediately 
crawl under their grass mats; if these latter are troublesome,. 
they are hushed by their mother calling out “ Kaka Muuruup ” 
(Come here, devil.) He has hardly ever been seen, but two. 
natives of the Chaapwuurong tribe, at Merrang, on the Hopkins 
River, declared they saw him, when that country was first occu- 
pied with live stock ; they described him as a huge black man,. 
carrying a great many spears, with a long train of snakes 
streaming behind him, “like smoke from a steamboat.” 

The Muuruup lives deep under the ground in a place called 
Ummekullun, and has under his command a number of inferior 
spirits, who are permitted to visit the surface of the earth occa- 
sionally. No human being has ever returned to tell what sort 
of place it is. There is a belief, however, that there is nothing 
but fire there, and that the souls of wicked people get neither 
meat nor drink, and are terribly knocked about by the evil 
spirits. 
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Not at all a bad imitation of the “Hell” believed in by some 
more civilized peoples. There is a devil who lives in the moon, 
and unruly children are threatened with his being sent for to 
take them to that lunar sphere. Of terrestrial spirits there are 
devils, wraiths, ghosts, and witches, the differences between them 
being somewhat indefinite. 

There are female devils, known by the general term “ Gnulla- 
gnulla-guuar.” “ Buurtkuuruuk”—it is extraordinary how the 
double u’s seem to crop up in the native words—is the name 
of one of these, who takes the form of a black woman, as tall 
as a gum tree. She has for a companion the dark-coloured 
bandicoot. If this animal is killed and eaten by a native he is 
punished by misfortunes and by nightly visitations from the 
* Buurtkuuruuk.” There is a legend that she carried off a 
woman from near the mouth of the Hopkins River to her 
“wuurn” on the top of the Cape Otway Mountains, and com- 
pelled her to eat raw opossums for six moons. Various parts 
of the country are supposed to be haunted by these female 
devils, but none are so celebrated for their great size as those 
frequenting the Cape Otway ranges. The aborigines do not 
believe in any devils belonging to the sea. 

Every person over four or five years of age has a spirit or 
ghost, which, although dormant through life, assumes a visible 
but undefined form after death ; and for a time haunts the spot 
where a corpse is interred or placed in a tree. It is considered 
to be harmless, yet is regarded with fear. It is said to be 
seen sitting on the grave or near the body, but it sinks into the 
ground, or disappears if anyone approaches, As the friends of 
the deceased are unwilling to go near the place, it is seldom 
seen and never examined. For its comfort a large fire is kept 
burning all night near the corpse. (This looks paradoxical, one 
might be tempted to ask who makes up and feeds the fire if the 
relatives will not go near it? Is it done by strangers ?) 

The aborigines believe every adult has a wraith or likeness 
of himself, which is not visible to anyone else, and visible to him 
only before his premature death, Should he see this wraith, it 
so preys on his mind that he falls into low spirits, and the 
result he dreads sometimes comes to pass. After the disposal 
of the body of a good person, its shade walks about for three 
days ; although it may appear to persons, it holds no communi- 
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cation with them. Should it be seen and named by anyone 
during these three days it instantly disappears. At the end of 
three days it goes off to a beautiful country above the clouds, 
abounding with kangaroo and other game, where life will be 
enjoyed for ever. Friends will meet and recognise each other 
there; but there will be no marrying, as the bodies have been 
left on earth. Children under four or five years of age have no 
souls and no future life. The shades of the wicked wander 
miserably about the earth for one year after death, frightening 
people, and then descend to Ummekullun, never to return. 

On the sea-coast, opposite Deen Maar, there is a haunted cave 
called “ Taru wirring ” (road of the spirits), which, the natives say, 
forms a passage between the mainland and the island. When 
anyone dies in the neighbourhood, the body is wrapped in grass 
and buried ; if, afterwards, grass is found at the mouth of the 
cave, it is proof that a good spirit, called “ Puit puit chepetch,” 
has removed the body and everything belonging to it through 
the cave to the island, and has conveyed its spirit to the clouds ; 
and if a meteor is seen about the same time, it is believed to be 
fire taken up with it. Should fresh grass be found near the 
cave, when no recent burial has taken place, it indicates that 
some one has been murdered, and no person will venture near it 
till the grass decays or is removed. 

The aborigines have superstitious ideas connected with cer- 
tain animals. The grey bandicoot belongs to the women, and 
is killed and eaten by them, but not by men or children. Boys 
are not allowed to eat any female quadrupeds; if they are 
caught eating a female opossum, they are punished by their 
parents, as it makes them peevish and discontented. The 
common bat belongs to the men, who protect it against injury, 
even to the half-killing of their wives for its sake. The fern 
owl, or large goat-sucker, belongs to the women; and although 
a bird of ill-omen, creating terror at night by its cry, it is 
jealously protected by them. If a man kills one, they are as 
much enraged as if it were one of their own children, and will 
strike him with their long poles. Children are severely punished 
if they kill and eat the magpie lark, for it makes their hair pre- 
maturely white. The shepherd’s companion is never killed 
because it attacks snakes, and gives warning of their approach. 
The pelican and its eggs are never eaten, not however from 
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superstition, but because they are too strongly flavoured and 
fishy. “Kokok,” the powerful owl, is a bird of evil-omen, smells 
death in the camp, and visits the neighbourhood of a dying 
person, calling “ Kokok-Kokok.” It is hated by men, women, 
and children. It is of a fierce disposition, attacking anyone who 
approaches its nest, and as it has a strong spur on the carpal 
joint of the wing, a blow from it is not pleasant. It is also dis- 
liked because it kills opossums, flying squirrels, and small 
animals, the food of the natives. It builds its nest of reeds and 
sedges in the black-wood: tree, and lays three eggs, which are 
sought after and eaten. The mantis belongs to the men and no 
one dare kill it. 

Women are not permitted to eat the flesh or eggs of the 
gigantic crane, or the emu, till they are old and grey-headed. 
It would be interesting to know the origin of this curious cus- 
tom, and why the women are debarred from the consumption 
of these dainties until they are getting too old to enjoy them. 

They have a curious superstition regarding fire. Fire caused 
by lightning is shunned, from a belief that the lightning hangs 
round the spot, and would kill anyone going near it. However 
much the natives may be in want of a fire-stick in travelling 
through the bush they will not take a light from a strange fire 
unless they observe the footprints of human beings near it, indi- 
cating that it has been kindled by man. Neither will they 
take a light from a funeral pyre. 

There is a tradition that fire, such as could be safely used 
belonged cxclusively to the crows inhabiting the Grampian 
Mountains, and as these crows considered it of great value they 
would not allow any animal or bird to get a light. However a 
little bird called “ Yuuloiu-huar” (fire-tail wren), observing the 
crows amusing themselves by throwing fire-sticks about, picked up 
one and flew away with it. A hawk talled “Tarrakukk” 
took the fire-stick from the wren and set the whole country on 
fire. 

From that time there have always been fires from which lights 
could be obtained. 

They have a curious myth with regard to the origin of water. 
The aborigines say that originally there was no water in Australia. 
They got along very comfortably without it till one day some 
adventurous spirit suggested that they ought to do something to 
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procure it. A solemn conclave was held and they determined to 
apply to the oldest and wisest inhabitant as to the course to be 
pursued to attain their object. The venerable native listened to 
their complaint and told them that the water was contained in the 
stomach of a gigantic toad which lived in a cave at the top of one 
their highest mountains. All that was required was to make him 
laugh when the water would run out of his mouth. Another 
great consultation was held when it was decided that all the 
animals should be asked to give their co-operation to obtain the 
desired result. This they readily agreed to and natives and 
animals repaired in a great body to the toad’s mountain to try 
their powers in the way of laugh raising. The first to make the 
essay was the ass. He brayed so loud that he might have been a 
demagogue expatiating on the crimes of the classes as against 
the virtues of the masses. -He shook his long ears till they 
rattled again, he kicked his heels into the air higher than any 
donkey had ever elevated them before, he cut the most fantastic 
capers, all to no use, and the toad did not so much as wink an 
eyelid. Crestfallen the donkey retired and the cock strutted up 
with a self-satisfied air as though he and he alone knew the secret 
of how to make the toad laugh. But alas for the vanity of 
feathered aspirations, his crowing and flapping of wings had no 
more effect than his predecessor’s braying, and he too retired dis- 
comfited. One after the other all the animals, birds and fishes 
tried their best to raise a laugh but with no better success. 
At last when everybody was beginning to despair camethe eel 
wriggling along on the ground, and strange to relate the toad 
blinked an eyelid and watched its contortions. Seeing this the 
eel raised himself into an arch and walked along on his head and 
his tail. Those watching the gigantic toad saw the muscles of 
his mouth begin to quiver. Now the eel twisted himself into a 
single knot and walked solely on his head. Lo! and behold, the 
toad smiled and out of each side of his mouth water began to 
trickle down. Seeing this the eel redoubled his efforts, he 
twisted himself into a double knot and walked jauntily along on 
his head and his tail. This extraordinary performance was too 
much for the toad, he opened his mouth and laughed loud and 
long. Out gushed the water in a mighty torrent down the 
mountain-side and spreading over the country formed rivers, 
lakes and pools; and down too came the natives rejoicing that at 
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last they would have an abundance of water. Whether the toad 
yet sits in his solitary cave laughing still at the remembrance of 
the eel’s contortions, is not mentioned, but as the rivers have not 
dried up, this seems probable. 

The aborigines are extremely careful to burn any hairs that 
may be combed from their heads. This arises from a super- 
sitition that should they fall into the hands of an enemy, the 
latter can form them into a charm that will work evil to the 
person from whose head they have been taken. So convinced 
are the natives of this that should anyone be so unfortunate as 
to permit a lock of his hair to fall into the keeping of an enemy, 
that person will so take it to heart that he will pine away and 
die, being perfectly sure there is no escape from the evil spells 
the possessor of the lock of hair is sure to weave around him. 

They are also very careful when leaving camp to burn up all 
refuse, bones etc. that may have accumulated during their sojourn 
in that spot, for in like manner an enemy could make use of 
them to their detriment. 

Chief among the myths of the Australian aborigines is the 
bunyip, a legendary monster, the mention of whose name is suffi- 
cient to make the bravest of the blackfellows shiver in abject 
terror. 

Every tribe of blacks has its own idea of the bunyip and its 
own store of superstitious legends concerning it, and each descrip- 
tion of the monster differs from the other. The reason is 
obvious, the bunyip being a creature simply based on some of the 
midnight voices which arise in the heart of the Australian bush, 
when the majority of animated nature is sound asleep. The 
bunyip is understood to inhabit swamps and go about at night, 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. His presence 
is indicated to the cowering native by a low, booming sound, 
in all probability the noise made by the bittern when seeking his 
food in the mud of the swamps. 

Ask a native what a bunyip is, and he will look at you with 
amazement. Itis simply beyond him. Some stories, however, 
have been handed down from generation to generation, in which 
the monster is given a practical form, in one of them he is 
depicted as a gigantic black man arising out of smoke, not unlike 
the Genii of the Arabian Nights, in another it takes the shape 
of a huge hippopotamus living in marshy swamps, where it lies 
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in wait, and should it succeed in seizing an‘unfortunate gin who 
has ventured too near its haunt, it hurries away with its prey in 
its mouth to devour her at its leisure among the slime at the 
bottom of the morass. It is evidently one of this latter sort to 
which the following tale refers. 

Long ago two brothers, one tall and the other short, went to a 
swamp near Mount William to get swans’ eggs. They found a 
great many, and while roasting some of them on the bank of the 
lagoon, the smaller of the two brothers said he must get some 
more from the swamp. The taller one forbade him to go 
alone. However he would go. He found a nest in the middle 
of the lagoon and took the eggs. When returning to the shore 
he heard a rush of water behind him and saw the water-fowls 
hurrying along as if frightened. At the same time the bottom of 
the marsh became so soft that he stuck in the mud and could not 
go forward. A great wave overtook him and carried him back 
to the nest where a large bunyip caught him in its mouth. It 
held him so high that his brother saw him. 

Some hours afterwards the water became calin. The tall 
brother then took a sheet of bark and put a fire on it and 
approaching the nest saw his brother in the mouth of the 
bunyip. 

Speaking to the bunyip he said “Be quiet and let me take 
my brother.” The bunyip gnashed his teeth and gave him up, 
but he was dead and his entrails had been devoured. The 
brother took the body ashore laid it near the fire and wept sorely. 
He then went for his friends, who came and carried the corpse 
home. After he had watched it for two days, the relatives put it 
in a tree for one moon, and then burnt it, with the exception of 
the leg and arm bones. which were given to the friends of the 
deceased. 

The following story shows that ghosts can be vindictive in 
Victoria, and resent meddling with the body they once 
inhabited. 

A man travelling in the country of a friendly tribe came upon 
a deserted habitation. 

Above the doorway he saw the usual crooked stick, pointing 
in the direction the family had taken, and all round about the 
place pieces of bark covered with white clay, indicating a death. 
He found tracks leading to a tree in which he soon discovered a 
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dead body. Anxious to know who had died he laid down his 
rug and weapons at the foot of the tree and ascended it. On 
removing the opossum rug from the face he found that it was a 
friend. He wept fora long time, then went away. He had 
not gone far when he heard some magpies making a great noise 
as though they saw something strange. He turned round to see 
what it was and to his terror saw the ghost of the deceased come 
down and follow him. He was so terrified he could not move 
but managed to address it in these terms: “Why do you 
frighten me when I have come to see you and never did you any 
harm?” It never spoke but followed him for a considerable 
distance, scratching his back with its nails, and then returned -to 
the tree. When he reached his friends he told them what had 
happened, showed them his back lacerated and bleeding ; and 
said he had a presentiment that something bad would befall 
him before long. At the next meeting of the tribes he was 
speared through the heart. 
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Author of “A NEw OTHELLO,” “LOVE, HONOUR AND OBEY,” 
“LOVE IN IDLENESS,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
A DEEPER DEPTH. 


MEANWHILE, the real nature of the “disclosure” at Rylands 
Royal, of which so vaguely-worded and alarming a report at 
first reached Clemaine through the columns of the daily paper, 
was this : 


The official inquiry into the circumstances of the death of 
Mrs. Charteris being over, and the verdict recorded—the ex- 
citement of the funeral past—and the memorial-wreaths and 
crosses fading on the grave—the matter was regarded by most 


people as being settled and shut up, put by on the shelf as one 
of the unsolved mysteries, to gather the dust of years, and 
moulder into oblivion like its fellows. And now divers members 
‘ and hangers-on of the Grays Court establishment, who had 
been a little cautious in expressing their sentiments, ideas, and 
suspicions, lest any indiscreet or careless words being repeated 
should bring them before coroner and jury for examination, 
began to let their tongues wag freely, and gossip and specula- 
tion ran rife. 

The kitchenmaid, Nancy Hart, who had hitherto been exceed- 
ingly quiet and reticent, now, regarding the matter as closed with 
the inquest, and the necessity for caution a thing of the past, could 
not resist the temptation of allowing it to be suspected that she 
was in the delightful and important position of knowing a little 
more than her companions. Now Nancy Hart was a rather 
pretty girl, of whom a riva! had remarked that Nancy, for all her 
demure looks and her downcast eyes, was one of the quiet ones 
who are always likely to be up to mischief. And like most 
pretty girls, demure or not, Miss Nancy had a sweetheart, he 
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was Harry Blewitt, the blacksmith’s son, a good-looking young 
fellow, but reputed lazy and shiftless and “too fond of the 
glass.” Of this young man and his attentions to her Nancy, Mrs. 
Hart, a respectable woman who earned a decent living by 
washing and “ charing,” did not approve; but Nancy discreetly 
refrained from troubling her mother by bringing the subject of 
her admirer too prominently forward, and—probably from filial 
reluctance to distress her parent—acted on the principle that 
stolen kisses are sweet. 

On the evening of Mrs. Charteris’s death, Nancy had com- 
mitted a breach of household rules by staying out late, not 
returning till after the household had retired to rest; and if it 
had not been for the discovery of the mistress’s death, and the 
consequent excitement which put all such minor matters as 
Nancy’s misdemeanours out of the cook’s head, that anthority 
would probably have made searching inquiries as to the hour 
when Nancy had come home. As things were, however, the 
matter had dropped with little notice. 

The under housemaid, who had inspired a tender interest in 
the stalwart breast of the village constable, was a true daughter 
of Eve, and endeavoured to insinuate herself into Nancy’s con- 
fidence, but did not succeed in getting anything out of Nancy 
beyond tantalising hints, accentuated by looks and nods and 
shakes of the head. However, if not the rose, Sarah now felt 
that she was very near the rose ; she had not got at the secret, 
but she had arrived at the conviction that there was a secret, 
and that Nancy knew something of it, which item of Sarah’s 
convictions was not long in finding its way to the ears of the 
village policeman. , 

Meanwhile, Harry Blewitt, in the course of a carouse at the 
“Fight Bells,” waxed indiscreetly communicative, and dropped 
certain mysterious, if not very articulate, insinuations that “he 
could an if he would” throw an interesting light on certain 
proceedings at Grays Court on the night of the tragedy. The 
consequence of the rumours thus set afloat, was the appearance 
on the scene of the Police Inspector from Saxby, his business 
being the questioning of Harry Blewitt and Nancy Hart on the 
subject of any knowledge they might possess with regard to 
the night of Mrs. Charteris’s death. 

Nancy cried and protested her entire innocence of any wrong 
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doing. Young Blewitt sensibly suggested that as they had done 
nothing wrong they “had better up and tell all” they knew; 
and Nancy, being after a little discussion convinced that the 
wisest and safest course was to tell the whole truth, consented. 

It appeared that the merrymaking at Abbotsford, to which 
she had accepted Harry Blewitt’s escort that memorable night, 
had been kept up until a late hour ; it was nearly three o'clock 
when ‘she got back to Grays Court—her Harry of course ac- 
companying her to see her safe home. They were in the garden 
exchanging a few parting words—which, of course, under such 
circumstances, are apt to be lingering—when Nancy observed 
that there was a light still in the mistress’s room next to her 
bedroom, and the window was partly open. She called Harry’s 
attention to the light, remarking that it was very uncommon for 
Mrs. Charteris to be up so so late. She felt frightened lest 
others of the household should be up and her absence detected. 
She and Harry spoke very softly lest they should be found out. 
Tiger growled at them a little, but as he was fond of Nancy he 
didn’t make much fuss. Whilst they stood in the shadows of 
the shrubbery, just at the corner of the path leading round to 
the kitchen-garden, they saw a man get out of the mistress’s 
window and climb down the verandah. 

At first they thought it was a burglar,and she wondered : 
Tiger didn’t bark ; but as he got near the ground, the moon 
came out, and the light fell full on his face, and they saw it 
was a gentleman—one they both knew well by sight—it was 
Mr. Wardlaw. Tiger kept up a sort of uneasy growl, and Mr. 
Wardlaw walked away without looking in their. direction or 
discovering them hidden in the shade of the shrubbery. 

This startling disclosure was followed up by the gardener’s 
statement that he had noticed the vine on the verandah was 
torn and broken in some places, and there were marks and 
scratches on the lattice-work, but as he did not suppose anyone 
could have climbed up with Tiger chained so near, he had not 
come forward to volunteer the information. 

A new light was indeed thrown now upon the mystery of the 
death of the lady of Grays Court. It had been pronounced 
that she died of a certain poison. It was well known that Mr. 
Wardlaw had been in possession of that same poison. Accord- 

.ing to the evidence at the inquest, he was indeed the only 


7 
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person in possession of it except Dr. Bourdillion, who had 
deposed that he always kept it carefully under lock and key. 
Mr. Wardlaw had gone to town; so had Dr. Bourdillion ; but 
the police, confident that they were on the right scent now, 
and busy working up the case, had no difficulty in tracing both 
these gentlemen, neither of them indeed making any attempt 
to conceal their whereabouts. Dr. Bourdillion was most willing 
to afford all assistance in his power, but was unable to give 
them any further information than he had given at the inquest 
—except, indeed, that when he informed Mr. Wardlaw of Mrs. 
Charteris’s death, that gentleman’s manner had struck him as 
peculiar. He also fully described the phial he had given Mr. 
Wardlaw, and the appearance of the elixir. 

Bruce Wardlaw, found on the eve of his departure for Mexico, 
and questioned upon the subject of this phial, could not produce 
it ; and a close search by the police failed to discover any trace 
of it. He stated that he had broken it by accident. He could, 
however, refer to no person who saw it broken ; he was alone at 
the time, and had cleared up the broken pieces himself. On 
allusion being made to his late visit to Grays Court in the 
night and his leaving it about the time of Mrs. Charteris’s 
death, he appeared startled and inquired how anyone knew 
anything of that? On receiving the usual warning that any 
statement he might make was liable to be used against him, he 
merely replied that he had no statement to make. He, how- 
ever, expressed his willingness to go down to Rylands and give 
any assistance in his power towards the unravelling of the 
mystery. 

But when he did go down to Rylands, it was in custody of 
the Saxby Inspector of Police, under suspicion of having been 
concerned in the death of Mrs. Charteris. He was brought 
before the nearest magistrates on this charge, and remanded for 
further inquiries, bail being refused. 

This was the next startling news which reached Clemaine, and 
showed her that her former fears had run in the wrong line— 
showed her, too, that worse than the worst of which she had 
dreamt was before her now, and that for her another part than 
the passive part of mere endurance was set. 

* * * * * * 

Immediately on receiving the news of the arrest, Clemaine 
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wrote to Val at Rylands Royal; saying that she must see him, 
speak to him, at once. He wrote back telling her that pressure 
of business to which he alone could attend, prevented him from 
coming up to town just then, and as he was alone at Grays 
Court he could not, in respect to her, invite her there whilst there 
was no lady on the spot to receive her, and things were too 
unsettled for him to invite guests at present. However, he ex- 
pected before long to be free to pay a visit to London, and then 
he need not assure her that he would not lose a moment in 
coming to her. 

Clemaine read correctly between the lines of his letter. She 
saw that he wished to avoid, or at least defer, an interview with 
her, and yet to keep things smooth with her—that he was 
sufficiently confident in her reticence, loyalty and discretion to 
prefer trusting her awhile in absence to exposing himself to the 
unpleasantness of seeing her at the present crisis. 

In the course of a few days, the newspapers brought her full 
reports of the adjourned examination of Bruce Wardlaw before 
the magistrates. Dr. Bourdillion, called upon again for his 
evidence, had undergone a long examination. The case certainly 
looked very black against the accused. To him, and to him alone, 
had been given, by his own special request, a phial full of the 
narcotic medicine, which he knew to be a dangerous and deadly 
poison. This phial he could not produce; he said it had been 
broken by accident, and he had picked up and thrown away 
the pieces himself, but could call no evidence to corroborate 
this. He had been on the spot, and in secret, at the hour of 
the unfortunate lady’s death, which was caused by the very 
poison he had in his possession. The natural inference was 
that if her death were the result of suicide, he had aided and 
abetted her in the act, and, if a murder, that his was the guilty 
hand. 

The suggestion of her having taken an accidental overdose 
for the relief of some pain was disposed of by Dr. Bourdillion’s 
statement, which was never shaken in the smallest detail. On 
the question of motive—setting aside the gossip and rumours 
which were not admissible as evidence—they had the light that 
the accused came into a large sum of money on Mrs. Charteris’s 
decease. The doctors could not quite agree as to the precise 
hour of her death, on which the truth of his story so largely 
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depended. He could not prove—indeed he did not know him- 
self, having been in no mood to look at his watch—at what time 
he had arrived at Grays Court that fatal night, nor how long he 
had remained there ; but the witnesses Blewitt and Hart swore 
to the time he had left. Whether he had waited to see her dead, 
or left her dying, whether he had administered the poisoned 
orangeade to her with or without her knowledge and consent to 
the deed, whether he had aided a suicide or committed a murder 
—there seemed no escape from the conclusion that he had had 
a hand in her death. 

His story, on which he could not, as a prisoner, be sworn and 
examined, was on the face of it absurd and improbable—that a 
presentiment led him to the lady’s room at such an hour, and 
that finding her dead he refrained from giving any alarm and 
stole away in silence as he had come. Indeed, he was himself 
so conscious of the improbability of his tale, true though it was, 
that his manner was less convincing than it would have been 
if he had had a story to relate which he felt would have a 
reasonable chance of being believed. 

It was small wonder that the magistrates decided that the 
case was one that ought to go before a jury, and committed 
Bruce Wardlaw for trial. 

The same day, Clemaine heard from her aunt, Mrs. Everard, 
that Edith was sufficiently recovered to travel, and they were 
about to start on their way home. Clemaine saw her oppor- 
tunity ; she packed up her things, bade a tender good-bye to 
the Mostyns, making Edith her excuse for a hasty and sudden 
return to Rylands Royal, and was at Lyndore House to meet 
the Everards, who were delighted, if surprised, to find she had 
so promptly left the Mostyns to come to them. 

It was a relief to her to find that the parents were so much 
occupied with Edith that, although warmly interested and, 
indeed excited about “this dreadful business at Grays Court,” 
they did not press her with such eager cross-questioning on the 
subject as she had apprehended. 

She lost no time in sending a note to Val to the effect that 
she had returned, and wished to see him. He promptly obeyed 
her summons, and duly made his appearance at Lyndore House. 
By chance or design, he timed his visit at tea-time, when the 
family were assembled in the drawing-room—Edith, in a becom- 
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ing invalid tea-gown, extended on the sofa—so that he met 
Clemaine under other eyes. 

The subject of the latest development of the melancholy 
mystery of Una’s death naturally came up in course of tea-table 
talk. Val appeared becomingly anxious, saddened, and disinclined 
to express his opinions, and no one had the indelicacy to press 
him with questions. His reserve, however, presently melted a 
little in the genial and sympathetic atmosphere around him now, 
and he allowed himself to reveal his private sentiments on the 
subject, the compliment of which coufidence they—all but one-— 
highly appreciated. He was sure Bruce Wardlaw was perfectly 
incapable of the deed of which he stood accused ; but still he 
must admit that Wardlaw had always been a queer fellow—very 
queer in his ways, and his story was a very singular one. It 
had sometimes even occurred to him, he must confess, to wonder 
whether Bruce Wardlaw was not a little—just a littlk—touched 
here? Oh, no! he did not mean that he had the slightest 
reason for regarding him as irresponsible ; there was no insanity 
in the Wardlaw family that he was aware of, but at the same 
time, all those who knew Bruce intimately knew he was peculiar. 
Still, he had a good heart, and was the last man in the world to 
be guilty of a crime—of that Val felt quite confident. . The 
whole affair was infinitely sad—too sad to bear dwelling upon— 
and he was sure—turning with a sympathetic smile to Edith— 
that their convalescent wanted more cheering subjects to amuse 
and entertain her now. Could he not lend her some books, or 
do anything to help to while away the days till she got quite 
strong again? And how soon did she think she would be able 
to go out for a drive, and come with her mother and Clemaine 
to lunch at Grays Court ? 

“Is not Val nice and kind, mamma?” asked Edith languidly, 
re-arranging her pillows. “Do you know I don’t think Clemaine 
seems quite so—so sympathetic to him, poor dear fellow, just 
now, as I should be if I were in her place ?” 

“Clemaine’s not looking well,” said Mrs. Everard decidedly. 
“I think this affair’s been an awful shock to her. Hope she'll - 
pick up soon—or I shall be having two invalids on my hands.” 

These remarks of course were made after Val had taken his 
leave of the family. Clemaine had followed him out into the 
hall, as if for a few parting words—a not unusual preceeding. 
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“Come into the library for a few minutes, Val,” she said ina 
low quiet voice. 

The resort to the library for the better enjoyment of the few 
parting words was also by no means unusual ; but it was seldom 
indeed that Val accompanied Clemaine with so little real alacrity, 
although, perceiving that the time had come when a private 
interview with her was inevitable, he betrayed no signs of a 
desire to shirk it. 

“T want to speak to you, Val,” she said, as soon as the door 
was safely closed behind them. 

“And I to you,” he replied. 

“Perhaps we have the same thing to say, on the same 
subject ?” she suggested, with a faint gleam of relief and hope 
dawning in her eyes. 

“T cannot possibly tell until you have said your say. You 
have the first word.” 

“When I left Grays Court,” she began, “it had never occurred 
to me for a moment that suspicion might turn in the wrong 
direction—that by some strange error a person who was 
absolutely unconcerned in the matter and innocent of any 
knowledge of it—might be accused—arrested. I had no faintest 
idea of the possibility of such a thing happening, as has 
happened.” 

“It is certainly most unfortunate, dear—most unfortunate, and 
as you say, entirely unforeseen by any one. No one could 
possibly have anticipated it.” 

“It is indeed unfortunate,” she could not help laying a little 
bitter and scornful emphasis on the word—‘“that it has 
happened. But, having happened, it changes the aspect of 
things entirely.” 

He cast a questioning, sideways glance at her from under his 
lowered eyelids. 

“This turn that matters have taken by ill-chance is most 
distressing to me,” he said. “But we must not take too gloomy 
a view. It is the magistrate’s way always to senda case for 
trial, however slight and incomplete the evidence is. There is 
really no grave cause for anxiety, Clemaine; do not alarm 
yourself. In all possibility Wardlaw will never be brought to 
trial at all. Ifthe Grand Jury do not return a true bill against 
him he will be discharged without the ordeal of a trial; a few 
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days or weeks detention will be the extent of the inconveni- 
ence to him; and as the case against him is really a very weak 
one, the Grand Jury will in all probability throw out the bill.” 

“ And if they do not?” she rejoined, looking at him steadily. 

“Well, if they do not—if the case must go for trial, no means 
will be spared in the defence ; the best counsel will be retained 
on his side, and you will see that we shall succeed in completely 
upsetting the prosecution, and bringing him off with flying - 
colours. He will be acquitted.” 

“And if he is not?” she repeated resolutely, still keeping her 
questioning gaze on his face. 

“Why look so persistently on all the gloomiest possibilities ? 
There is a hopeful side to even this, although you seem to insist 
on gazing so pertinaciously on the darker side.” 

“TI see no bright side,” she said, in a low, hopeless voice— 
hopeless, yet still not helpless nor purposeless. 

“You will see it when Wardlaw is safe and free, discharged, as 
they say, without a stain on his character—when all is safe alike 
for him and for us all, and these troubles lie behind us in the 
past. Then you will realise that you have unnecessarily 
distressed yourself and me by your unfortunate habit of going 
to meet trouble half-way! To be overweighted with conscience 
is a ‘parlous gift.’ It only weakens us in the time of trial. I 
relied on you, Clemaine, for strength and help and solace in the 
days that I own are dark and anxious ones to me,” he continued 
with tender reproach. “Do not hang like a burthen upon me 
with your morbid imaginings. Be my brave true love! and do 
not fail me now!” 

Her lips trembled, but she answered with the steadfast self- 
control of deepest feeling : 

“Val, if I could help you with my life, I would!” 

“TI believe it, love. And you can help me—yoz, and none but 
you—help me with your brave spirit—your true heart.” 

“Ah, can Thelp you, Val?” she said with a flash of hope. 
“Can I—to courage, to truth? Can I help you to the xight ?” 

“You are all the help in life to me! We must help each other 
to keep up courage and strength; we need them indeed at this 
crisis !” 

‘Courage and strength come when they are called. And if 
the right is hard to do, if the struggle back to the straight path 
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is terrible, yet shall we shrink from it? Oh, Val, you will not 
shrink ?” ; 

“T cannot imagine what you are driving at, Clemaine. Do / 
shrink ?” 

“From seeking your own safety at another’s cost—from 
leaving the innocent to bear the burthen of your deed? You da, : 
you wd#//, shrink from that? You will be brave, Val, now? 
You will not—you cou/d not, stoop to let another suffer in your 
place ?” 

“Is it possible you can dream of my making a Quixotic 
surrender now?” he said, “ruining and destroying myself to 
save one who in all probability will be safe without my being in 
any way compromised? Hurl myself to destruction to prevent 
him from suffering the hardship of a few days’ inconvenience! 
You must be mad, Clemaine, to dream of it!” 

“You look only on one side of the possibilities of the near 
future,” she replied. “ If—he—should zo¢ be acquitted ?” 

“ Then—he must ‘ dree his weird!’” said Val, with a darkening 
brow, a cold gleam in his eyes. 

Clemaine was silent a moment, drawing a long breath. 
Then : 

“ He shall not!” she rejoined slowly, in a deep, low voice. 

“He must,” Val retorted, as firmly as she, “if the Fates have 
so ordained it. It is Destiny is doing this work, not I. J have" 
not put a finger toit. It is his own mad imprudence that has 
compromised him—no act nor will of mine. The Fates hold the 
hreads of all our lives in their own hands. They weave—they 
tangle—they cut the skein! The fabric of his future, dark or 
bright, is spun by them, and not by you nor by me.” 

“A cruel wrong has already been done to’an innocent man,” 
Clemaine said steadfastly. “No worse shall be done to him!” 

“And no worse wé// be done,” Val replied with restrained 
impatience, “unless it is so decreed by the Powers above us all! 
But why persist in dwelling on the dark side of things? I tell 
you, in spite of your morbid fears and fancies, all will go well! 
Be brave, be calm, above all, Clemaine, be discreet! There is 
Mrs. Everard coming—lI must leave you now.” 

Clemaine let him go without another word. Her eyes 


followed him to the door with the stony calm of unutterable 
anguish. 
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Until this hour she had not seen the deepest depths unveiled. 
She knew him guilty, unrepentant ; but she had hoped until now 
that there were an abyss too black for even him to contemplate 
plunging down into its hideous depths. Love had been sorely 
stricken, even to death, before. But the blow of this last dis- 
closure of Val’s true self, killed it with an anguish like the last 
cruel stab of the murderer’s knife. For Love may die naturally 
without pain; but when slain by violence, it dies in throes of 
mortal agony which convulse the soul. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SHE SEES HER PART. 


Two or three days had passed since Val Charteris’s first visit to 
Lyndore House after the Everards’ return ; and his second visit 
was just over. Mrs. Everard was sitting alone, a cloud of irrita- 
tion and annoyance on her brow, stabbing her needle viciously 
up and down through her embroidery. She did not like being 
puzzled, and her niece’s conduct puzzled her. Plausible excuses 
and evasions were all very well, and a certain allowance must be 
made for girls’ fads and fancies and tempers—but for Clemaine 
to stay up in her room, instead of coming down to see Val, was 
really going too far. Edith was lying down upstairs; Mr. 
Everard had gone out ; his wife had at that moment no one to 
listen to her vexation, so she vented it on the patient needle and 
silk. 

Presently she heard Clemaine’s soft step on the stairs; she 
gave a little impatient sigh of self-control, and endeavoured to 
assume a more amiable expression ; for she knew—as she had > 
on sundry occasions remarked in the confidence of the bosom of 
the family—that the only way to manage Clemaine was to take 
her quietly and reasonably. So now she merely said, with a 
touch of significance and reproach, “ Val is gone!” 

“Yes—I heard the hall-door shut,” said Clemaine quietly, as 
she came across the room with more languid movement and 
dragging step than usual. 

“You do not seem very eager for his society?” 

“T had a headache—and letters to write.” 

“A headache not too bad for you to be writing letters—but 
too bad for you to talk to Val ?” 
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“ Well, aunt, I knew you could and would entertain him well.” 

“Probably I could; but my conversation was scarcely the 
entertainment for which he came here.” 

Mrs. Everard waited as if for an answer; but as Clemaine 
made none, she continued : 

“ Now, Clemaine, my dear girl, if I can’t see through a mill- 
stone, at least I can see that there’s a screw loose somewhere.” 

“In what way? How do you mean?” asked Clemaine, her 
already pale cheek turning.a little paler. 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. You're looking ill— 
very ill, my dear; and I believe it’s more worry than illness. 
You look as if you were fretting about something—and of course 
it’s something to do with Val. Now come, tell me. Have you 
been having any tiff?” 

“ We have had a little difference,” the girl admitted slowly and 
with careful calmness. 

“A little difference,” Mrs. Everard repeated, looking at her 
niece’s pale and unrevealing face with keen observant question- 
ing. “ Anything serious ?” 

The reply was cautiously given—with a little painful hesitation 
and tremor. 

“Any difference is serious, when people—have agreed—so 
well.” 

“ Have agreed?” echoed Mrs. Everard, promptly pouncing 
upon the significant auxiliary verb. “Now, my dear girl, of 
course I can’t—and wouldn’t try to—force myself into your 
confidence; you’re old enough and sensible enough to manage 
your own affairs. I won’t ask you what this ‘ difference’ is about 
—but one thing I will say to you—just one word of advice and 
no more. You are a dear, good, sensible girl; but you know, 
Clemaine, you have a will of your own, and there are circum- 
stances in which it doesn’t do to be self-willed. Men—especially 
men of the poetic and artistic temperament—must be humoured 
a little. You must bend and give way sometimes, and you are 
not one of those weak girls who take refuge in obstinacy. 
Strong natures can afford to yield.” 

Mrs. Everard spoke kindly and reasonably ; she was really 
extremely fond of Clemaine, and was just now pleased with her 
own powers of persuasion. 

“It is a pity to let any little difference grow to a serious 
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quarrel,” she continued. “Val is devotedly fond of you; you 
are—or were”—casting a sharp, tentative glance in her niece’s 
face—“ very fond of him—” 

Clemaine made no answer to the hinted question. 

“Has Val— mentioned —any disagreement to you?” she 
asked slowly, with downcast eyes. 

“No—not aword. He took it sweetly—quite beautifully— 
when I apologised for your not coming down. Many men would 
have been huffed—but he was most amiable. And now I'll tell you, 
my dear, something that shows that /e has no idea of any serious 

-difference between you. He was saying—hinting—well, plainly 
conveying to me this very afternoon, that there was now no 
reason for delay.” 

Clemaine looked up, her features as composed as they had 
been during all this conversation, but her amber eyes dilated and 
seemed to darken with a look that puzzled her aunt, as she 
echoed interrogatively : 

“For delay ?” 

“For delay in making arrangements for your marriage, of 
course,” said Mrs. Everard impatiently, getting a little angry. 
“What else should he mean? The only reason—and a very 
good reason—for a long engagement, was that Val was not in a 
position to marry and give you a good home. Now circum- 
stances are entirely changed. Val evidently considers the 
matter very reasonably—as any person would consider it who 
had your interest at heart. I cannot make you out, Clemaine ; 
I know very well that when you choose you can be as obstinate 
as a mule, and as secret asa tomb! But I couldn’t reconcile it 
to my conscience to see you shipwrecking the most promising 
future a girl could have, out of some bit of self-will. Your not 
coming down to-day looked like a sort of temper we’ve not been 
used to see in you, and I must say that, that if your difference 
with Val is nothing very serious, I think it’s foolish and wrong of 
you-to take it in this way. You should have more sense, 
Clemaine. Well, there, now I’ve said my say, and [ see you're 
determined you won’t say anything! so we’d better drop the 
subject. Has Edith taken her tonic this afternoon?” 

* * * * * * 

The next time Val Charteris came to Lyndore House 

Clemaine did not attract attention by remaining in her room 
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or betraying any inclination to avoid him. She was in the 
drawing-room with the rest of the family, and was careful not to 
arouse curiosity or remark by anything in her manner of greet- 
ing. She could not compel the soft radiance of old days to her 
eyes, nor the glad rose-flush to her cheek—but she rose up to 
meet him readily, gave him her hand unhesitatingly, with a 
smile of a serene, though not rapturous, greeting, offered him a cup 
of tea, and remembered his taste with regard to cream and sugar. 

After a little general chit-chat—when the tea-tray had been 
removed—Mrs. Everard remarked that she wanted to show Val 
the new tapestries she had got for her morning-room—to appeal 
to his artistic taste in the matter of their arrangement. She 
called Clemaine into the consultation, and presently managed an 
excuse to leave the pair—who were regarded still as being on the 
footing of lovers—together. 

But little lover-like was the stiff and sore constraint between 
them when they were left alone. Clemaine was first to approach 
the subject that filled their hearts and yet seemed locked within 
their lips—so hard it was to break the seal of silence upon it now. 

“Val, my aunt has noticed that there is—some—difference— 
between us.” 

“You have been careful, Clemaine?” he said with a quick, 
uneasy glance. 

“Oh, yes, I have been careful,” she answered—and a touch 
of melancholy scorn betrayed itself in her tone—“ I could not 
deny that there was—something of a difference. My aunt is 
keen-sighted ; it would have been useless to attempt to conceal 
from her that things are not quite as they were.” 

“Did she not question you?” 

“She did not press me; and I was on my guard. What I 
wished to say to you, and am glad to have this chance of saying 
—is to put you on your guard too. Incase Aunt Anna should 
make any inquiries of you—she is not at all likely to speak on 
the subject—but zf she should, why, say nothing, or as little as 
possible. / have said nothing. Let her think what she likes, so 
long as she does not get near the truth. Any fancied cause she 
may guess at is better than the real one.” 

“True. An open rupture between us might lead to dangerous 
inquiries. I must continue to see you, Clemaine—unless the 
sight of me has become hateful to you?” He looked at her 
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searchingly, and paused for an answer. No answer came. He 
pressed the question. 

“Has it? Answer me, Clemaine—is the sight of me hateful 
to you now ?” 

She was silent still. If she should reply by anything like an 
affirmative, it would snap her last frail thread of hope of work- 
ing on Val for good—though frail indeed was that gossamer 
filament of hope to which she still forced herself to cling. 

And to reply by any expression which might be interpreted 
into a protestation that things were zo¢ changed, that she felt as 
of old—that was impossible ! 

He drew a mistaken augury from her silence. After a pause, 
he added : 

“When your aunt was talking to you, did she make any 
allusion to the conversation I had with her the other day? Did 
she tell what I had been saying to her—that I saw no reason 
now for—for delay ?” he finished in a softer tone. 

“ There is every reason,” she replied, not ungently, but firmly. 
“Tam glad you have alluded to this, Val, for now 1 can say— 
what I thought you would have understood—there can be no 


more talk nor thought of—of what once was my—our—hope 
and dream.” 


“Not when all this trouble has blown over? when things are 
satisfactorily settled for all concerned, as no doubt they will be 
before long ?” 

“ Not then, nor ever, Val!” she said, still in a low, subdped 
voice, but with a despairing appeal in her look and tone— 
despairing, for she knew in her heart that her appeal was vain 
as a cry to the dead to hear and answer! “Val, don’t you 
understand ?” ; 

“T understand that the love I thought deep-rooted as an oak 
has broken like a reed and pierced the hand that leant upon it !” 
he said with deep and half-scornful reproach. 

“You think that you can throw me over, Clemaine?” he 
added, “but you can zot/ The bond between us is too deep 
and close. Our lives are welded together more indissolubly than 
ever now. Do you think that I will let you go?” 

There was a sombre flash in Val’s blue eyes, a lowering of his 
brow, a darkening of his whole expression that she had never 
seen before. Her own eyes met his unquailingly : not defiantly, 
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but steadily and fearlessly, she looked at him during a minute of 
silence that seemed very long. 

“In a few more days things will come to a crisis,” she said. 
“If, as you hope—as I still venture to hope too—the Grand 
Jury throw out the bill—even in that case,” she broke off with a 
tremor of passionate pain in her voice, “ you can never atone! 
No atonement can ever be made—would ever be enough! But 
in that case we part—you and I—we part at once and for ever, 
and your secret is safe.” 

“Well?” he said with an intent, searching, questioning gaze. 
“ And if they do zot throw out the bill—in that case—we do not 
part, Clemaine ?” 

“We part the more,” she answered in a low voice, “ unless—— 
She drew a deep breath, as she added with an effort, “Shall we 
discuss that position now? Sooner or later it must be faced. I 
am ready, quite ready, if it must be now.” 

“TI have had enough of unpleasantness,” he said frowning. 
“Far be it from me to rush on trouble beforehand! Sufficient 
for the day is the evil—why hurry ahead to snatch at the evil of . 
a day that may never dawn for us? I have not your morbid 
propensity for borrowing trouble.” 

“Then we will not speak more of it to-day,” ihe said quietly, 
but firmly. “Before many days—it may be that we shall Lave 
to speak !” 

“Well—unto the day the day!” he rejoined. 

Pe Only one word more, Clemaine. This secret of ouvs—” He 
dwelt upon the significant syllable as he looked into her face, 
and she endured the word without flinching, though it was like 
a blow. In keeping his secret she had given him the right to 
call it “ours.” “You can keep it,” he continued, “and you 
must.” He took her hand, and held it in a firm, close pressure—a 
grasp almost too strong for the tender violence of a caress of love. 

“Val,” she said, in a low but steadfast voice, “I will not see 
injustice done—not more at least than has been done already!” 

“You would like to make yourself a Providence?” he retorted 
with a contemptuous curl of the lip, an angry gleam in his eyes. 
“You want to usurp its powers? to interfere with the -workings 
of those great, inexorable, uncomprehended occult laws of cause 
and effect by which human destinies are framed and moulded? 
You must snatch at the shuttle of Fate—try to take the office 
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of weaving of the web of Life out of those ‘cold, immortal 
hands’ into ¢hzs ?” 

Unintentionally, as he spoke, he grasped “ ¢hzs” with a violence 
he did not realise. He forgot in the moment’s vehemence that 
a woman’s hand is a delicate thing, and his scornful grip wrung 
her slender fingers until she winced with pain. 

If it be true that somewhere in every man there lurks some- 
thing of the brute—often sleeping latent and unsuspected—it 
slept so deep in Val that never before this moment had he or 
any one else even dreamt of its existence. ~ Now for one instant 
it had awakened into savage life. Once more, and only once, 
between the days of his birth and death, it was to reveal itself. 
Clemaine did not utter a word nor make the slightest effort to 
withdraw her hand from his; he might crush it if he chose! 
and she would not resist ; but as he released it he saw the marks 
of his cruel pressure discolouring its whiténess. 

“Did I hurt you, Clemaine ?” he said repentantly and abashed. 
He felt no remorse for Una’s death, but he was ashamed to 
think that he had so far forgotten himself as to hurt Clemaine’s 
hand. 

“Oh! forgive me, dear!” he said, and impulsively bent and 
tenderly kissed the bruise his grasp had left. 

She quivered and shrank ; the caress hurt more than the bruise ! 

It was an infinite relief to her, and perhaps not less to him 
when the interview was interrupted here. 

When she was alone, thinking it over, of all the words that 
had been spoken, those which came back to her most clearly, 
were branded deepest in her mind, were those of his—“The 
bond between us is too deep and close. Our lives are welded 
together more indissolubly than ever now.” They burnt into 
her soul—she felt their dreadful truth. ; 

Not as he conceived it, but in another sense, her life was 
indeed bound up and entwined in the tangled skein of his. 

True, she might cut the thread. She had the power yet to 
sever all links—the power, but not the right. Whilst the only 
clue that could guide Justice to Truth rested in her hand, and 
hers alone, it would be a coward’s deed to wince and drop it 
—throw it aside and fly. She could, if she chose, retreat—go 
abroad—give no address—hide herself—leave perhaps irreparable 
wrong to be committed which her influence might help to 
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prevent—leave Val to sink alone to the last and lowest infamy 
—leave Bruce Wardlaw to “dree his weird ” alone. 

But no coward’s blood ran in Clemaine Everard’s veins. She 
recognised that her place was “eve, on the scene of guilt and 
wrong and woe. She had her part in this. Flight would bea 
base desertion of her post. 

Faint-heart might turn and fly in heat of battle, and be less 
craven than she, if now she broke down and fled. 

The days and nights wore on. Sometimes it seemed as if her 
heart was crushed beneath the burthen of the hours—as if those 
heavy dragging hours would never, never pass. Sometimes it 
seemed that they were rushing on fiery wheels ; her brain reeled 
at the dizzy speed with which she was being borne on—whirled 
and hurled downhill towards a black gulf she shuddered to 
contemplate. 

She knew Val through and through now—knew that he lived 
as in a spiritual wilderness wherein no ray of perception of the 
principles by which other men guide and rule their lives could 
reach him. Vain to tell him of the light, when his soul was 
wandering content and blind in mist and darkness! 

Sometimes random words struck by chance near to her terrible 
secret, making her tremble like a fugitive, whom the rack and 
stake await if he is captured, when a hand strikes on the hollow 
panel behind which he lurks. To walk like a convict of whose 
fate she had read—the corpse of his comrade fettered to him— 
a secret of death and murder for ever at her heart! This, even 
this, she could and would compel herself to endure, unflinching 
—but not the horror of the possible future on which she dreaded 
to look—but of which the shadow already fell on her. 

The struggle in which she lived would have killed or utterly 
prostrated a woman of weaker bodily frame. But Clemaine was 
strong. Shebore it and lived. No brain-fever struck her down ; 
no grey threads came in her golden hair during those dreadful 
days and weeks, whilst the foreboding grew upon her that the 
time was drawing near when to break her faith would be less a 
crime than to keep it. 

For Bruce Wardlaw was cruelly wronged already. Irreparably 
wronged he should not be! 


(To be continued.) 





